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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE resignation of Sir Oswald Mosley is an event 
Ta capital importance in domestic politics. It wili 

concentrate public attention on the complete 
failure of the Government to grapple with the unem- 
ployment problem. It is true that forces of a world- 
wide character are mainly responsible for the appalling 
increase in unemployment. It is true that we are in 
the depths of a slump, and that America and Germany 
have now vast numbers of their citizens out of work. 
But it is also true that, apart from the slump, we have 
had a million unemployed for ten years, and that the 
Minister in charge of unemployment in this country, 
Mr. Thomas, simply does not believe that exceptional 
measures, such as the raising of a loan for national 
development, should be taken by the Government to 
mitigate the situation. In these circumstances we feel 
that Sir Oswald Mosley has acted rightly—as he has 
certainly acted courageously—in declining to share any 
longer in the responsibility for inertia. We do not 
know the precise contents of the famous Mosley Memo- 
randum, but it seems clear that he would have been 
satisfied if an active and constructive policy were in 
contemplation. He has resigned because he is con- 
vinced that no such policy can get past Mr. Thomas. 

# * * 

While the Government is thus shaken by a resigna- 
tion which cannot fail to foment the discontent in the 
Labour Party, the Conservatives are far from happy. 
Continuing his ‘‘ Home and Empire ” campaign, Mr. 
Baldwin has declared at Middlesbrough for the safe- 
guarding of steel. He is slipping fast down the Protec- 
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tionist slope, but not fast enough for Lord Beaverbrook, 
who complains bitterly of the ‘‘ cold feet ’’ of the 
Conservative Central Office, which, he says, ‘‘ appears 
to be using the Referendum not as a spear with which 
to fight for Empire Free Trade, but as a shield behind 
which to shelter itself from this issue of a tax on foreign 
foodstuffs.”” Because the Referendum is being thus 
misused, Lord Beaverbrook has come to the conclusion 
that it should be scrapped. 
* 


* * 


It is difficult to know what to think of M. Briand’s 
Memorandum on the Federation of Europe which was 
presented last week to all the European members of 
the League of Nations. If it gives encouragement to 
those idealistic groups who are working in Germany, 
France, and other countries for the political and 
economic unity of the Continent it is to be heartily wel- 
comed. No one who was present at the small but 
distinguished Conference which took place during the 
week-end at Cobden’s old house at Midhurst could 
reach any other conclusion. This gathering included 
eminent Americans, Frenchmen, and Germans who were 
unanimously of opinion that European peace and pros- 
perity cannot be permanently assured ‘‘ until the net- 
work of tariffs now strangling the industries of Europe 
be reduced and eventually abolished.”’ If it follows 
these lines M. Briand’s project should, we say, receive 
every possible encouragement from Great Britain, 
though we observe that Mr. Amery has taken it upon 
himself to declare ‘‘ straight out and without hesita- 
tion ’’ that it would be against the interests both c° 
Pan-Europa and of Great Britain if she in any shape 
or form became a member of the Pan-European Union. 
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The ideal of the Amerys seems to be to divide the world 
into three or four hostile and competing federations. 
* * * 

M. Briand’s scheme is, however, so vague and 
cautious that it is impossible to say whether it is 
directed towards a greater measure of free trade, or if 
it is aimed at America, or if it is only another device 
to promote the armed “ security ”’ of France and her 
satellites. It certainly places a disquieting emphasis on 
** the need of subordinating the economic problem to 
the political.”’ 

* * * 

Meanwhile, the need for the organization of peace 
by men and nations of good will is again brought home 
to us by Mussolini, who told a frenzied mob at Florence 
on Sunday that “* although words are beautiful things, 
rifles, machine-guns, ships, aeroplanes, and cannon are 
still more beautiful things,’’ and that “‘ right unless 
accompanied by force is a vain word, and your own 
great Niccolo Machiavelli has warned us that prophets 
who have disarmed will perish.” 

* * © 

We have dealt at length, on another page, with the 
Tory onslaught on the Naval Treaty. The latest news 
is that the back-benchers who were trying to force Mr. 
Baldwin’s hands by tabling a resolution against rati- 
fication, have sent a deputation to their silent leader, 
as a result of which the motion will probably be with- 
drawn. This discussion between the leader of the Tory 
Party and his devoted followers is reported to have been 
** of a friendly character,” the meaning of which is, 
apparently, that Mr. Baldwin has agreed to give the 
Tory braves a free hand when the Supplementary Esti- 
mate, which will fix the building programme for the 
year, comes before the House. As a whole, the attack 
on the Treaty has fallen singularly flat. Opponents of 
ratification are making no better headway in the United 
States, where the Senate Inquiry has revealed a curious 
lack of unanimity in the Navy Board. The Admirals 
—members of the Board—brought up to give evidence 
against the Treaty, have cut a rather poor figure under 
cross-examination, and their evidence has made less 
impression than the high praise given to the Tredty by 
other Admirals who are also on the Board. In Japan, 
Admiral Takarabe is endeavouring to cut the ground 
from under the opponents of ratification by a direct 
understanding with Admiral Kanji Kato, Chief jof the 
General Naval Staff. The odds appear to be in favour 
of his success. 

* * * 

While the powers of the United States Senate are 
well known in this country, the position with which 
Admiral Takarabe has to deal requires a word of ex- 
planation. The Japanese Constitution provides two 
channels of approach to the Emperor, whose consent is 
necessary to all legislative and executive enactments. 
Political questions go from the Cabinet to the Sumitzin, 
a sort of Privy Council, and thence to the Emperor. 
Defence questions are supposed to originate in the Gun 
rey bu, or General Staff, and to go on from there to 
the Gunji sanji kan, the Supreme Defence Council, 
which advises the Emperor. It is not clear whether the 
Naval Treaty was sent to the Gunji sanji kan; but the 
members of the Gun rey bu claim that the Cabinet have 
improperly endeavoured, and are still endeavouring, to 
obtain ratification by treating the Sumitzin, or Privy 
Council, as the body which alone can advise the Em- 
peror on such a question. In so far as the Treaty affects 
national defence, the naval and military advisers of the 
Emperor claim that they, and not the Privy Council, 
are the correct channel of advice. The danger is, that 
the opposition may raise the cry that the Emperor is 
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being duped by an abuse of the Constitution. Hence 

the importance of the move made by Admiral Takarabe, 

which has the better chance of success since he is 

implicitly trusted by both statesmen and naval officers. 
* * * 

In view of the inevitable distortion of news which 
comes from a country suffering from serious disturb- 
ance, the Secretary of State for India very wisely 
decided to issue an official report on the position. The 
report, which is taken up to May 17th, reads like a 
very candid summary of all telegrams received through 
official sources, and may be accepted as a review of the 
situation as the Government now appreciates it. From 
the report it is clear that the riots at Peshawar have 
been accompanied by a certain amount of unrest among 
the tribesmen in Waziristan, and the Government can- 
not, at present, commit themselves to any positive 
assurance that the unrest is waning. Order in the 
North-West Province is only being maintained by very 
severe measures against Congress associations. As was 
only to be expected, public support for the hartal 
movement is weakening; and the indifference of the 
peasants continues. These two things combined will 
probably result in a new appeal against land revenues 
and taxes directed to the countryside, and it will only 
be when this second wave of agitation has spent itself 
that a normal situation will again be in sight. 

* * * 

The attempt of a Committee of the All-Parties 
Conference to attain a settlement of communal differ- 
ences, as a preliminary to the Round-Table Conference, 
has completely broken down, and it is understood that 
the Committee will be adjourned until the Simon 
Report has been published. The fact seems to be that 
both Moslems and Hindus are manceuvring for position, 
and are awaiting the publication of the Report in the 
hope of finding passages in it to support their claims. 
The Council of the National Liberal Federation and 
other ‘* moderate ”? organizations have issued mani- 
festos denouncing the civil disobedience campaign, 
though they usually think it necessary to accompany 
their denunciations by a perfunctory condemnation of 
the Government, and a demand for more definite 
guarantees of immediate ‘*‘ Dominion status.”’ It is 
unfortunate that, in concentrating on this demand, 
they show so little signs of realizing the urgency of 
solving those internal problems—the settlement of 
communal differences, the question of minorities, such 
as the Moslems and the “‘ untouchables ’’—which must 
be solved before Dominion status can become an accom- 
plished fact. Everything is being left to be threshed 
out at the Round-Table Conference itself, and the con- 
sequences are likely to be disastrous. 

* * * 

The Coal Bill has now completed the Committee 
stage in the House of Lords. Last week we commented 
on the changes which had then been made—the unsuc- 
cessful attempt to restore the central levy, followed by 
the excision of the district levy on grounds of logic and 
symmetry; the exemption from the quota of mines 
belonging to industrial undertakings—the category of 
so-called ‘“‘ mixed mines,”’ in which mines belonging to 
iron and steel concerns are the most important, though 
far from the only example; and the privileged position 
granted to certain districts by making the district 
minimum quota not less than the district home con- 
sumption. Since then further important amendments 
have been introduced. The Coal Mines Reorganization 
Committee has been swept away, and the task of recon- 
struction handed over to the Board of Trade. The 


Board’s powers to effect amalgamation have been 
weakened by a provision that at least one owner must 
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agree to any scheme, and that amalgamation schemes 
may not be approved by the Railway and Canal Com- 
mission unless it can be shown that they will lower 
costs of production and disposal. Finally, although 
Lord Melchett’s proposal that the seven and a half-hour 
day, which under existing legislation will come to an 
end in July, 1981, should be extended for a further 
four years was successfully resisted, the Peers decided 
to insert a permissive spread-over of working hours. 
* * 

Of course, these changes are by no means final, for 
the House of Commons will have the last word, and 
the Lords have merely been choosing the ground on 
which they want to fight. Moreover, some of their 
amendments are innocuous, if not actually beneficial— 
e.g., the omission of the district levy, which was bound 
to cause much heartburning and local jealousy. Simi- 
larly, there is a good case for the hours’ spread-over ; 
for, while the miners want a seven and a half-hour day, 
they apparently assume that they can have this and 
still keep their present short Saturday—a far from 
likely development. On the other hand, there are 
grave objections to exempting mixed mines or any 
district from the full operation of the quota. The 
difficulty, particularly in the case of mixed mines, may 
be admitted at once; but the quota system must be 
made to work, and not whittled away to insignificance, 
if it is to do any good at all. Still more serious is the 
deletion of the Coal Mines Reorganization Committee. 
The Commons will be amply justified in deleting these 
amendments. 

* * * 

It is now announced that the Government cannot 
proceed with its intention of raising the school age 
unless a new Bill is introduced incorporating the pro- 
posals put forward in Sir Charles Trevelyan’s White 
Paper on non-provided schools. The new Bill is to be 
introduced this Session. It is thought that if it were 
delayed, the religious proposals in the White Paper 
might have less chance of acceptance. Meanwhile, the 
committee to consider the other thorny question—means 
tests for maintenance grants—has reported. It points 
out that until now means tests for adolescent scholar- 
ships have worked out admirably, and inquiries have 
been carried out without offence to parents. The pre- 
sent machinery could, without much addition, be 
utilized in most areas for more general purposes. For 
all districts except London it recommends that grants 
should be given on a basis of calculating per head of 
the family income. Where the family income is less 
than 9s. a week the grant should be automatic on 
application. Where it is more than 12s. a week no 
grant should be given; between 9s. and 12s. a graduated 
grant is recommended. London is to be permitted to 
continue its present method of calculating grants per 
gross income of the family. The view of the Labour 
Party on these proposals still remains to be tested. 

* * * 

Mr. Snowden’s answer in the House of Commons 
to a question put by Major Nathan throws a good deal 
of light on the extent to which progressive taxation has 
gone. In the case of a married man with three chil- 
dren, income tax and surtax on a £5,000 income 
amount to, roughly, £1,800, leaving a usable income 
of £3,700; on an income of £10,000, they amount to 
£8,500, leaving a usable income of £6,500; on an in- 
come of £25,000, they amount to 11,400, leaving 
£18,600; and on an income of £50,000, they amount to 
£25,600, leaving £24,400. On the higher range of in- 
comes, therefore, more than half is taken in income tax 
and surtax alone; and this is true whether the income 
be wholly from investment or half from investment and 
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half earned. In the case of a man of forty-five who in- 
sures to provide for death duties, substantial further 
sums must be deducted, ranging from £274 a year in 
the case of a man with £5,000 half earned and half 
from investment, to £25,849 in the case of a man with 
£50,000 a year entirely from investment. The latter 
individual indeed must find for income tax, surtax, and 
insurance against death duties £987 more than his 
income of £50,000. If, therefore, he paid all his taxes 
and made full provision against death duties, he and 
his family would have to live on poor relief. 
* * * 

Last Saturday a chapter in the post-war history of 
Kurope came to an end. The end was marked by the 
burning of the A, B, and C Reparations Bonds for 182 
milliard gold marks, originally issued in 1921. The 
ceremony took place in Paris, at the office of the Re- 
parations Commission, and before the representatives of 
the creditor Powers and Germany. At the same time 
German railway bonds to the value of 11 milliard gold 
marks and German Industrial Bonds to a value of 
5 milliard gold marks, both issued under the Dawes 
Plan, were also destroyed. The burnt offering was 
appropriate ; it represented a sacrifice to the Moloch of 
post-war financial insanity ; and also a ceremonial vin- 
dication of those who have steadfastly and courageously 
advocated moderation and counselled restraint at every 
turn of the Reparations problem. With the issue of 
orders for the final evacuation of the Rhineland, the 
finish of the Dawes Plan, and the coming into force of 
the Young Plan, a new era opens in European affairs. 
We can reasonably hope that it may be less scarred by 
folly than the last. In this matter, however, the steps 
towards sanity are slow and halting. The Reparations 
problem is still not settled but postponed, and, as we 
go to press, the central banks are wrangling over the 
coming loan. 

* * * 

The statements made by Nahas Pasha on his return 
to Egypt are a very great improvement upon utterances 
made by his predecessors on similar occasions. The 
Egyptian Prime Minister is evidently quite determined 
to maintain good and friendly relations with Great 
Britain, and to raise all the points upon which no 
agreement was reached, at regular intervals. If the 
British Government refuse to recede, the Egyptian 
authorities will report, as they do now, that the dis- 
cussions have served a useful purpose, in that they 
have enabled each side to understand the other better. 
There will then be a decent interval, followed by a re- 
raising of the old issues. Nobody can possibly foresee 
the result of this long diplomatic game. The popular 
demonstrations made on the Prime Minister’s return 
are, however, a warning as to the strength of popular 
sentiment on the Sudan question. The delegates were 
greeted with such cries as ‘‘ Long live the Nile from the 
source to the mouth,” and *‘ Egypt and the Sudan 
indivisible.” The obstinacy of the Egyptian delegates 
on the Sudan question is heartily endorsed by public 
opinion. In the circumstances the British Government 
might be well advised to execute all those points upon 
which agreement was reached, regardless of whether 
they are bound by Treaty or not, while making it clear 
that no change is possible in their attitude on the 
Sudan. 

* * * 

We shall publish next week an appreciation of the 
character and work of Dr. Nansen by Mr. P. J. Noel 
Baker, M.P. Mr. Baker went straight from the Council 
meeting at Geneva to Dr. Nansen’s funeral at Oslo, 
and was therefore unable to write in time for this 
week’s NaTION. 
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THE TORIES AND THE TREATY 


T is not the least among the merits of the Naval 

Treaty that it has produced, in all the countries par- 

ticipating in the Three-Power Agreement, a clear-cut 
issue between those who really believe and those who 
do not really believe in the gradual substitution of 
security by peace for security by armaments. It is long 
since international politics have provided so rich a 
comedy as the reception of the Treaty by the 
reactionaries of the three Powers. The spokesmen of 
the Tory Party have declared that it leaves us naked to 
our enemies in obedience to American dictation. 
Admiral Takarabe has been publicly invited to commit 
suicide as a sign of repentance for his betrayal of 
Japanese interests. The whole ingenuity of the Big 
Navy Group in the United States Senate is devoted to 
proving that the American delegation were outwitted 
at every turn by the wicked skill of the British, and 
Admiral Hilary Jones has declared that the Treaty 
leaves the United States slightly inferior to Japan in 
effective striking power. If we are to believe the critics, 
each delegation has completely outmanceuvred the 
other two. We are driven to the conclusion that the 
Treaty must be even wiser and more equitable than we 
had thought it. 

Admiral Takarabe’s critics are clearly fighting a 
losing battle. The association of Admiral Togo and 
Admiral Yamamoto with the public welcome given to 
him, implies a backing of official and expert approval 
which far outweighs the hysterics of the vernacular 
Press. The Big Navy Senators have made so little im- 
pression on the firm front presented by Mr. Stimson 
and Admiral Pratt, and have been driven to such fan- 
tastic subtleties in their endeavours to prove the in- 
feriority of the American to the British fleet, that they 
have covered themselves with a contempt which goes 
far to nullify their capacity for future mischief. The 
attitude of the Tory critics in this country is a little 
more serious and requires a little more examination. 

The diatribes of Lord Bridgeman and Lord Carson 
in the Lords had already shown us what we had to 
expect. The Tories in the House of Commons got their 
opportunity on May 15th, when Mr. MacDonald moved 
the adjournment of the House, at the request of the 
Conservative Opposition, in order to allow the Govern- 
ment to lay their whole case before the House and 
enable the Conservative leaders to decide whether they 
wished to put forward an official motion. With charac- 
teristic indiscipline, about a hundred Conservative 
back-benchers attempted to force their leaders’ hands 
by circulating a private member’s resolution demand- 
ing the rejection of Part III. of the Treaty—the Three- 
Power Agreement—and handing it in, during the 
course of the debate, before the First Lord of the 
Admiralty had spoken. Equally characteristically, 


Mr. Baldwin, the nominal leader of the Party, took no 
share in this debate on an issue of primary political 
importance, except to excuse, half-heartedly, Mr. 
Churchill’s blazing indiscretion in quoting a ‘‘ secret and 
personal ” cable sent by Mr. Lloyd George to Lord 
Balfour during the course of the Washington Confer- 
ence. The Tory attitude to the Treaty was left to be 
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made clear by Mr. Churchill himself and Mr. Amery. 
They made it very clear. 

Mr. Churchill declared that ratification of the 
treaty would be “‘ a memorable and melancholy event 
in our history.” His party ‘‘ were powerless to avert 
such a decision, but they could not accept the slightest 
responsibility for it, and they held themselves free to 
review the whole situation.”” Mr. Amery dotted the 
i’s and crossed the t’s of this vague but portentous pro- 
nouncement. ‘‘ It was difficult for anyone to go back 
on a treaty once achieved, but the Unionist Party must 
disclaim responsibility for this treaty. . . . No Govern- 
ment will formally denounce a treaty entered into 
within the period. All we can say is that when that 
treaty comes up for fresh consideration, we shall enter 
on these discussions with a more watchful and careful 
consideration than the present Government.’’ In other 
words, if a Tory Government is in power in 1935, it will 
go into the Conference by which the holiday from naval 
competition is to be terminated or extended, in the 
spirit which led Lord Bridgeman to compare proudly 
the ‘* Conservative proposal ’’ that helped to break 
down the Conference of 1927 in an atmosphere of 
mutual recrimination and suspicion, with the proposals 
that led to complete and friendly agreement in 1930. 

Mr. Churchill’s and Mr. Amery’s own criticisms of 
the Treaty throw further light on the meaning of 
‘* watchful and careful consideration ’’ in Tory par- 
lance. Their main attack was on the reduction of our 
demand for cruisers (made, as Mr. MacDonald has now 
definitely stated, with the concurrence of the Sea 
Lords) from seventy to fifty. Mr. Churchill ‘* could 
not understand ”’ how the signature of the Kellogg Pact 
or ** arguments about improved conditions for peace ”’ 
could be considered as ‘‘ relevant to the purely tech- 
nical considerations on which all the previous advice of 
the expert advisers had been based.”’ If Mr. Churchill 
cannot understand that to consider the likelihood 
of attack is as relevant to the calculation of a 
scale of defence as to consider the maximum 
seale of attack to be anticipated, we do not propose 
to undertake the task of enlightening him. It will at 
least be obvious to less subtle intellects that, on this 
basis, any reduction or limitation of armaments is a 
flat impossibility (as Mr. Churchill obviously believes). 

But Mr. Churchill’s first point, to which he devoted 
about half his speech, was that the provisions of the 
Treaty do not give us effective parity with the United 
States. Senator Swanson is equally convinced that it 
does not give the United States effective parity with us. 
By a careful selection of individual technical points in 
a very complex agreement, some sort of case can be 
made out for either position. We will leave it at that, 
for Mr. Churchill has often assured us that we should go 
our way without regard to what the United States 
may build; that war between the two countries should 
be excluded from our calculations. His position, there- 
fore, is that a substantial American superiority in fact 
would not alarm him, but that an agreement which 
weighs down the balance on the American side by the 
weight of a single hair fills him with terror. This, in 
Tory circles, is called realism. 

Mr. Churchill’s third point is the effect of the 
91,000-ton limit on British cruiser construction to the 
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end of 1936. As this question is somewhat complicated, 
it deserves a little examination. 

In the British official Return of Fleets, the effective 
life of cruisers has hitherto been assumed as twenty 
years from date of completion, and it was generally 
assumed that this limit would be adopted by the Con- 
ference. The British Admiralty, however, desired to 
replace at earlier date a number of light cruisers con- 
structed during the war for North Sea work, on the 
ground that their accommodation was not well adapted 
to keep the crews healthy on long cruises. It was 
accordingly agreed that cruisers laid down before 
January Ist, 1920, should be replaceable at the end 
of sixteen, instead of twenty years, from the date of 
completion. This, coupled with the scrapping of the 
four ‘* Vindictives,’? would have given the British 
Empire the right to complete 153,220 tons of replace- 
ment tonnage before the end of 1986, instead of 78,180 
tons—the quota on a _ twenty-year basis. The 
Admiralty, wishing to keep the rate of replacement as 
even as possible, did not wish to take full advantage, 
during this period, of the alteration in life, and agreed 
to restrict new cruiser construction during the six years 
(apart from ships already building) to 91,000 tons. 
This, say the critics, is very wrong, because no similar 
limitation is placed on American or Japanese replace- 
ment of ships coming under the sixteen-year rule. 

Let us look at the facts. The big 8-in. gun cruisers 
are absolutely unaffected, for none of them, in any 
Navy, was laid down before 1920. No American 6-in. 
gun cruiser is affected prior to 1936, for the first of the 
** Omahas ”’ was completed in 1923. In the Japanese 
fleet, only four light cruisers, totalling 16,460 tons, be- 
come replaceable by 1936 which, on a twenty-year life 
and in the absence of special clauses, would not have 
been replaceable until a later year. Should France and 
Italy adhere to the Agreement, no French or Italian 
cruiser will be replaceable by 1986 on a sixteen-year 
life, which would not have been so replaceable on a 
twenty-year life. Where is the betrayal of British 
interests ? 

The net result is that in 1986, the British light 
cruiser fleet of 192,200 tons may comprise 91,000 tons 
of new construction, 38,980 tons of ships completed 
between 1920 and 1980, and 62,220 tons of ships laid 
down before 1920, and between sixteen and twenty 
years old. There will be no ships of this last category 
in either the American or Japanese fleet, but out of 
148,500 tons of American light cruisers, only 738,000 
tons will be new construction (since the Treaty), and 
out of 100,450 tons of Japanese light cruisers, only 
85,655 tons will be new. The big American 8-in. gun 
cruisers will, admittedly, be of newer construction (on 
the average) than ours; but neither the sixteen-year 
rule nor the 91,000-ton limit have anything to do with 
this. 

It is, of course, a favourite point of attack with the 
Tory critics that the Treaty, while it involves a cut in 
British cruiser tonnage, allows the Americans largely 
to increase their fleet. They are careful not to men- 
tion that, owing to the suspension of cruiser construc- 
tion in the United States during the war years, the 
American fleet is, to-day, ridiculously ill-provided with 
ships of this class. 
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When we examine the arguments by which the 
Tory case against the Treaty is supported; when we 
see Mr. Churchill, in his anxiety to embarrass the 
Government, quoting from confidential instructions 
issued in very different circumstances; when we hear 
him interrupting the First Lord’s expression of a hope 
for limitation of land and air armaments with the 
schoolboy interjection—‘‘ Doing the French, that is 
what you mean ’’; we can gauge the value of the 
** watchful and careful consideration ’? a Tory Govern- 
ment would give to the question of disarmament. We 
have been fairly warned. We know now that, if the 
Tories are in power in 1985, we shall run a grave risk 
of a return to unrestricted competition in naval arma- 
ments. They have disclaimed all responsibility for the 
London Treaty. It will be the fault of the nation if 
they are given responsibility for the next Conference. 


LIBERAL WOMEN 


AST week in London, at the Kingsway Hall, nearly 

ten hundred delegates met together from all parts of 

England and Wales, to take part in the twelfth 
Council meeting of the Women’s National Liberal Federa- 
tion. Perhaps no one but those women themselves knew 
how bitter had been the disappointment in many cases at 
the failure to realize during the past year those high hopes 
that had carried them so untiringly through weeks of quiet 
work during the clamour of the election. Yet the atten- 
dance of delegates this year was a record number in the 
history of their Council meetings, many coming to London 
from the far North, from Lancashire and Yorkshire; from 
the West, from Devon, Cornwall, and Wales; and at their 
conference they welcomed fraternal delegates from Scot- 
land and Northern Ireland. Their gathering gave evidence 
of their courage, and in the words of the opening speech 
of Lady Acland, their Chairman, of ‘‘ the unremitting, 
unwearying Liberal endeavour to face the problems of our 
day in a practical and honest way.” 

The progress of the Conference was marked by the 
absence of any attempt to relieve national discontent by 
the promise of spectacular and impracticable changes in our 
social or industrial systems. There was no attempt to 
enter into competition with those others who, like men 
frenzied with gout, seek desperate remedies for their pain 
by scalding themselves with the plasters of Socialism or 
Protection. Liberal women showed with reasoned con- 
viction their realization that the death of the patient will 
be the inevitable outcome of these remedies, and so they 
resolutely turned from the glamour of inflaming the nation 
with burning policies, to the more difficult task of bringing 
hard thought to bear on each problem as it arises and to 
achieving for each problem its own practical solution. 
If this is to be *‘ negative,’’ then it is the dictionary that 
must be rewritten ! 

The resolutions on the agenda for discussion covered 
a wide range of subjects, including Foreign Policy, Empire 
Free Trade, Slavery, Housing, Unemployment, Education, 
Electoral Reform—and last, but by no means least, 
there was time given to the voteless in a resolution on the 
humane slaughter of animals, drawing attention to the 
incredible fact that, although a humane method of killing 
is ready to our hands, in many districts we still persist 
in submitting our animals to incredible torture. 

The speeches throughout maintained a high level, 
notable for the lack of mere emotionalism, the best con- 
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tributions often coming from the body of the hall when 
delegates came forward to give concise illuminating illus- 
tration, or criticism, of policy that they had tested in the 
crucibles of their own experience as members of Local 
Authorities, as housewives, and as practical educationalists. 
Speeches of outstanding merit were those on Foreign Policy, 
Empire Free Trade and Housing. 

The resolution on foreign policy, welcoming the signing 
of the Optional Clause and calling on the Foreign Secretary 
to proceed at the earliest possible moment to the signing 
of the general Act of Arbitration, was moved by Mrs. 
Corbett Ashby, who is welcomed at any gathering of 
women with a warmth and affection due both to her own 
personality and to the just claim she holds to an inter- 
national reputation. If to-day we are to lead the world 
in peace, she said, as we have done in the past in the 
waging of successful war, we must show our willingness to 
arbitrate. ‘* National honour nowadays means a pledge to 
keep the peace.’? Miss Lapthorn, in seconding the resolu- 
tion, reached a level of speaking which even in a speech- 
weary world roused us to cheers, as she showed how essential 
is the unity of our Empire that enabled the Dominions to 
unite in a single act of faith in giving their signatures 
unanimously to the ratification of the Optional Clause, (It 
is true, she said, Ireland chose a different day to sign—the 
licence of the very young.) In this act our Empire con- 
founded those politicians who used the Dominions as a 
pretext for delay in signing—as it confounds those to-day 
who believe that the unity of Empire lies in nothing deeper 
than the forging of material bonds. The futile impracti- 
cability of such bonds was exposed in an admirable down- 
right speech by Miss Alison Garland in support of a resolu- 
tion declaring the wholehearted opposition of the Women’s 
Liberal Federation to the policy of Empire Free Trade. 

The discussion on housing was in the hands of a “ joint 
firm of experts,’’ as Mrs. Simon was supported on the 
platform by Mr. E. D. Simon in the réle of a technical 
adviser. The resolution welcomed the Slum Clearance Bill 
as providing for the acceleration of the procedure for the 
rehousing of slum dwellers, and called on Liberal Members 
of Farliament tc move amendments ensuring the effective 
use of the subsidy to rehouse families with dependent chil- 
dren whose need is greatest. Mrs. Simon, in moving the 
resolution, pointed out that there are still two million 
children in the slums to-day, and the problem will remain 
almost untouched so long as it is only the childless couples 
or those with small families who are able to afford the new 
houses. The resolution further welcomed the extension of 
the Bill to the problem of rural housing, which, if less in 
the limelight than the distressing conditions of the slums 
of the towns, is in some ways the more urgent. 

An intensely interesting discussion on education was 
opened by Miss Violet Markham in moving a resolution 
calling on the Government to press forward with the 
Education Bill for the raising of the School Leaving Age, 
and urging on Local Authorities a realization of the great 
adventure in education that awaits them in working out 
in the new Senior Schools a technique of education that will 
develop a race conscious of the worth and dignity of manual 
labour. Mrs. Wintringham supported a rider in favour of 
the provision of nursery schools. But a second part of 
the resolution, dealing with the question of building grants 
to non-provided schools, had a stormy passage, and, very 
wisely in the present circumstances, eventually the previous 
question was moved. The laurels of the whole Conference 
go indubitably to the Roman Catholic lady who had the 
courage in a maiden speech to put her point of view to that 
assembly, and then, still undaunted, to press her literature 
into Sir Herbert Samuel’s hands! But surely it was too 
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easy a gift to the Gods of Anti-Feminism when, during the 
heat of the controversy, the Chair and two of the pro- 
tagonists made gestures of appeal to the one man on the 
platform! Perhaps it is difficult in a lifetime for women 
to throw off the habit of a thousand years; but let us hope 
the gesture was not made merely to *‘ man,”’ but to Sir 
Herbert Samuel himself as one great amongst men. 

Space forbids more than a reference to the experts who 
spoke on Maternity and Child Welfare, to the invaluable 
contribution made by Mrs, Walter Runciman in a speech 
on the Budget, and also to the intense sincerity of the 
appeal by Lady Simon for a Crusade against slavery. 

But one tragic blunder remains to be recorded. 
Liberal women, by 289 votes to 229, defeated a resolution 
in favour of the abolition of capital punishment. The 
issue was between supposition on the one hand as to the 
possible outcome of abolition—and on the other the proved 
facts of thirty or forty years’ experience in abolitionist 
countries, showing that such fears are unjustified. Yet the 
Council listened to supposition and rejected fact, and gave 
their verdict that there is less respect for life and law in 
Great Britain than in the other countries of Northern 
Europe. Owing to the possible effect of public opinion 
as one of the determining factors in the recommendations 
to be made by the Parliamentary Select Committee on 
Capital Punishment, it cannot be too deeply regretted that 
Liberal women denied their faith in the forces of civiliza- 
tion, and voted in favour of the retention of a form of 
futile barbarism. But the discussion came at the end of a 
long-endured pressure of hard seats that rendered the 
delegates prone to the maximum of vindictiveness. 

Finally, when all is said and done, elections are not 
lost or won on policy alone, and in some ways the most 
vital contributions to the Conference came in the last 
quarter of an hour when delegates straight from the fighting 
line came up and told us of “* bright ideas * from their 
Associations—of how one delegate boldly asked ‘* for the 
use of the candidate’s wife,’”? and arranged tea parties to 
meet her all over the constituency—of how another 
arranged ‘* Surprise Tea Parties ’’ to which each brings her 
contribution, and, as she told us in an inimitable accent, 
“© Ye see, ye’re aalright if ye sits by ye’re own stoof ’’! 
It is such as these who are the salt of Liberalism. 

ALINE MACKINNON. 


‘NOT RESPONSIBLE ” 


‘The Unionist Party must disclaim responsibility 
for this Treaty.”.—Mr. AMERY. 


Don’t worry, gentlemen, you are acquitted 
Of all responsibility for peace; 
No one, henceforth, will fancy you committed 
To any scheme for armaments’ decrease ; 
You stand ** not guilty ’” of protracted labours 
To prove suspicions had no root in fact, 
Trusting the plighted word of friends and neighbours 
And treating seriously the Kellogg Pact. 


For, noting how your spokesmen’s ardour freshens 
With every chance to score a party point 
By nicely calculated indiscretions, 
Distorted facts, and logic out of joint; 
Noting the depths of irresponsibility 
To which, while Baldwin slumbers, you proceed, 
We write you down, in pitying civility, 
As ** not responsible ’”? in word or deed. 


It hardly needed Amery to assure us 

Of what your réle might be in ’thirty-five; 
We learn from all your captious critics’ chorus 

You keep the spirit of twenty-seven alive ; 
And if the next Sea Conference finds you masters 

Not only of the will to hurt, but powers, 
Responsibility for all disasters 

That may ensue, will be not yours, but ours. 

MACFLECKNOE. 
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PARLIAMENTARY NOTES 


BSTRUCTION in Parliament may conceivably be 
justified when its object is to prevent or delay the 
passage of a measure to which the obstructors take 
sincere objection, but when it is employed for no other 
purpose than the embarrassment of the Government it be- 
comes an intolerable abuse. A group of Conservatives, just 
because they were angry with the Prime Minister for 
taking three other orders (all non-controversial) on the 
same day as the Report and Third Reading of the Mental 
Treatment Bill, chose to punish the House (including 
themselves) by keeping the debate going until 4.30 a.m.— 
a most futile performance. The whole of the evening was 
not wasted, for some members, such as Colonel Freemantle, 
Dr. Morris Jones, and Mr. Winterton, had points of real 
substance to raise. But the greater part of the proceedings 
was incomparably dreary, and productive of a craving for 
comic relief at any price. This was unconsciously pro- 
vided by Mr. Haycock, who produced a formula which 
could be and was, to his obvious bewilderment, chanted in 
chorus and with a terrific crescendo something like this :— 
‘* Hour by hour, day by day, week by week, MONTH 
BY MONTH, YEAR BY YEAR.” 
A fitting conclusion to a wasted night. 
* * * 

It is unnecessary to deal at any length with the Safe- 
guarding debate, which was, in the main, a mere rehearsal 
of speeches for the Nottingham by-election. Mr. Percy 
Harris spoke admirably from the Liberal side in spite of 
continuous noise and interruption from Crusaders behind 
him, and Mr. Graham defended the attitude of the Govern- 


ment with his usual severe fluency. 
* * * 


The discussion of the results of the London Naval Con- 
ference was far more interesting and impressive. The 
present writer joins whole-heartedly in the applause which 
has been given to the Prime Minister for his part in the 
Conference, and agrees with every word of the powerful 
speech in which Mr. George Lambert expressed the views of 
the Liberal Party. But behind all the technical objections 
raised by Mr. Churchill and Mr. Amery on the other side 
lay something which was sincere and challenging, however 
much one might disagree—an instinctive and passionate pro- 
test against the formal recognition of the passing of British 
supremacy upon the seas. That has been an article of faith 
for many generations, and one may be a lover of peace and 
a believer in disarmament and yet feel at this point some 
of the emotion with which Kipling’s Parnesius read the word 
** Finish ”? scrawled on the plaster of the bricked-up arch 
at the end of the Great North Road. 


* * * 

The Prime Minister’s own statement was modest in 
tone and thorough in explanation, but he was not at his 
best. He gave the impression somehow that he was not 
at ease in addressing the House, and would rather talk to 
any other audience in the world. His son, on the other 
hand, is completely at home there, and on this occasion 
more than fulfilled the promise of his maiden speech. 

* * * 

The course of the debate was diverted by a side issue 
which exercised the usual fascination that a personal 
point has for this curious assembly. Before we knew where 
we were the House had suddenly engaged itself in a State 
trial of one Winston Churchill on the charge of publishing 
and converting to his own use a Cabinet Paper, marked 
‘¢ Personal and Secret.’? Mr. Justice Baldwin was invited 
to preside by general consent, and at once showed his fit- 
ness for the position by asking the question, ‘* What are 
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Cabinet Papers? ’? George, K.C., and R. MacDonald 
appeared for the prosecution. The prisoner conducted his 
case in person, though Mr. Bracken was clearly anxious for 
the brief. Every imaginable defence was set up including 
the Housemaid’s Baby plea, the Statute of Limitations, 
Autrefois Convict, You’re Another, and an Apology. This 
last was so brilliant and effective that the jury burst into 
tears and voted the prisoner half a crown out of the poor- 
NOX. - - i 

That’s all the justice you get in this world. One man 
steals a horse and gets away with it, and another, like 
Mr. Dalton, just for looking over the wall in a slightly 
superior manner, is pilloried daily by relentless tormentors. 


7” * * 


How the world of pre-war politics escapes the 
memory! This trite observation is provoked by a remark 
of Mr. Holford Knight the same evening. ‘* Mr. Lloyd 
George and I,”’ said he, ‘* worked for years before the war 
to concentrate public opinion on regulating trade routes 
by international agreement.” Now, how many of my 
readers remember this formidable partnership? And how, 
one wonders, did it come to be dissolved? Some careless 
word of David’s perhaps, or some little inattention ‘of 
Holford’s—and then estrangement, 

‘*the glimmer of twilight, 
Never glad confident morning again.” 
It is often upon such little things that the fate of parties 
and nations may depend. 


* * * 


On Friday the programme included the Report of three 
Private Members’ Bills dealing respectively with Babies, 
Barbers, and Bargees. For details, please refer to Hansard 
or to your own M.P. These notes, like so many painful 
speeches in the Hous», concentrate on the ‘* human side ” 
of things. And, humanly, the first two orders provided 
irresisti}le temptutions to the wrecking gang. The Ilegiti- 
mate Children (Scotiand) Bill was full of words like ** diet ”’ 
and ‘* ajiment ’”? whick ought to mean the same thing, 
but, north of the Tweed, mysteriously don’t, and which the 
Lord Advocate could be asked to explain. And Barbers’ 
(Sunday Closing) is obviously almost as good as Mothers- 
in-Law (Wigan) from the point of view of paleolithic jokes. 
The members of the gang would appear to have spun a coin 
as to who should support amendments and who oppose 
them. What for? I thought I had explained all that 
before. To block the Canal Boats Bill, of course. In these 
modern vendettas it is considered bad form to stab your 
enemy plainly in the back. The correct thing is to catch 
him in a stream of traffic on the Brighton Road and shoot 
the driver of the car next in front of him. It does the 
trick and gives you a sort of alibi. 


* * * 


Mr. J. H. Thomas was naturally in a chastened mood 
in defending his Unemployment record. He tends more 
and more to invite Tory cheers by using Tory arguments 
against Liberal policy, and he was quite correct in stating 
that the only real issue raised against him by Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain was that of Safeguarding. The Liberal de- 
mand (expressed by Mr. Kingsley Griffith) was for a more 
adequate programme of immediate work. Those who 
entirely disagreed with Mr. Chamberlain’s line of attack, 
but were not satisfied with the statement of the Lord Privy 
Seal, could only abstain from voting on the motion to re- 
duce, and this course, followed by all the Liberals and a 
dozen or more of the Mountain, brought the Government 
majority down to fifteen. 

ERIMvs. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
FREE TRADE 


Sir,—lf any further justification were needed for the 
action of Free Traders in holding a series of strictly non- 
party conferences to be addressed by business men and 
economists, it will be found in the Nottingham by-election 
campaign, where business is being mixed with politics for 
the benefit of one party, whose supporters, by the way, 
except when begging for a tariff, are the very people who 
are always complaining of political interference in business 
and whose perpetual cry to the progressive statesman is 
‘‘ Leave us alone! ”’ 

Employees in Nottingham are being told that to vote 
Liberal or Labour is to vote for the ruin of the trade which 
provides their livelihood, and one employer, in dismissing 
workpeople, told them that they had the Labour Government 
to thank for it. 

This should be a warning to everyone that to dabble in 
Protection is to make business a matter of politics, to make 
politics a matter of bribery and blackmail, and—to use a 
phrase that has been used before—to make a “ huckstering 
’’ of the Mother of Parliaments. 

By a lucky accident our first non-party conference is 
to open the day after polling day at Nottingham. There 
will be no vote-catching speeches ; the object is to raise this 
question, which is a matter of life and death for British 
industry, above the plane of party politics and to put before 
the thousands of people who are earnestly trying to make 
up their minds on the fiscal issue sane statements of fact 
on which they can form sound judgment.—Yours, &c., 

H. L. NATHAN. 


shop 


May 20th, 1930. 


IMPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA 


Str,—To listen to the Empire Free Traders, you would 
imagine that the British Empire consisted exclusively of 
Canada, where Lord Beaverbrook comes from, and that 
Britain’s only import from Australia was Test Match 
cricketers. 

Australia not only buys one-tenth of the Motherland’s 
exports to the whole globe, but this would be a strange 
country were it suddenly to find itself deprived of Australia’s 
butter and wheat; her fruit, dried, canned, and fresh. In 
apples alone it is reckoned that the crop now arriving here 


will reach the colossal total of 3,500,000 bushel cases for 
the season. 

I shall not say a word about Woodfull’s men ; yet it is 
of interest to note that Canada cannot play cricket. Why? 


—Yours, &c., 
May 14th, 1930. 


** AussiE”’ (from Melbourne). 


THE’ SCHOOL AGE BILL 


S1r,—Il doubt if the general public realize the full import 
if the School-leaving Age Bill which the Government are 
ibout to introduce, nor are they being given the time or 
the opportunity to do so, apparently on the very strange 
round that the measure might provoke dissatisfaction and 
lisagreement. To most people the Bill appears as a quite 
excellent proposal to give children a year more of school. 
That in order to do this the Government are pledging large 
1f public money to schools whose staffs and general 
attitude are controlled by Anglican and Catholic managers, 
s not known to any but a small portion of the electorate. 
The interested parties, of course, have been ‘‘ in the know 
from the start, but the Government has not seen fit to lay 
ts proposals either before its own National Conference, or, 
as should rightly happen in such an important matter, be- 
fore the whole electorate as part of an electoral programme. 
They were more especially bound to do this, since they are 
departing from the established previous policy of their 
Party. 

Space will forbid a long argument on the traditional 
issues between the sects. [ write to rouse the indignation 
ef the ordinary progressive taxpayer on behalf of the chil- 
‘ren who will be, I believe, not the beneficiaries, but the 


sums 
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victims of this amiable ‘‘ compromise *’ between those who, 
while pretending to care for children, are hoeing their own 
potato patch. England badly needs more and better educa- 
tion ; yet a Government with money to spend can think of 
nothing better to do with it than give it to those who, of all 
people in the country, are the least likely to be open to new 
methods of teaching and of handling children ; or to ideas 
which might be fruitful in preserving this country from the 
disaster which must come to every modern nation which 
does not widen its moral, social, economic, and political 
views. Almost every other modern nation has seen that the 
national educational system is—apart from concern for 
racial progress—the key to strength and civilization. And 
no other modern nation is content to depend on the oldest 
traditional sects for the rearing of its citizens. 

We are backward in industrial technique and foresight ; 
still narrowly imperialist and nationalist ; unenterprising 
on new economic issues ; hampered in building a social 
structure by our social caste system, and snobbery about 
black-coated and academic standing. Who but the tradi- 
tionalists have made us what we are? And, with boundless 
opportunities for changing ourselves by the better nurture 
of our children, we prepare to set their feet in the old ruts 
for many more generations. Why submit our children to a 
year more of what very many of us know is harmful to 
them? 

The working-class parent has no choice as to his child’s 
school ; he has no opportunity of fighting this issue, which 
has never been presented to him. Were middle-class children 
involved, the Bill in its present form would stand no chance. 

Can we not have, if necessary, slower progress, full 
State control, and some examination of what this ‘‘ educa- 
tion’? is before larger doses of it are administered?— 


Yours, &c., Dora RUSSELL. 
Carn Voel, Porthcurno, Cornwall. 
May 19th, 1930. 


DEATH DUTIES 


S1r,—The troubles of your correspondent ‘‘ Done *’ seem 
to admit of an easy remedy. Let him form his business into 
a company. He is approaching seventy, and unless he has 
the help of younger men he may live to see it go to pieces. 
If he give these men shares, their interest in the 
success of the undertaking will be increased and 
he will be able to abandon his absurd policy of 
‘‘ deliberately checking developments.”’ If those whom he 
designates as heirs are in the business they will have an 
interest untaxed on his death, and if they are not in the 
business they can receive a smaller share. Then he will 
be saved from investing his money out of the country and 
perhaps living to wish he had not. He is a fortunate man, 
for his hard work has brought him a fat reward; if he 
could only add a contented mind he might be happy as well 
as fortunate. 

Great ability and hard work are often scantily re- 
warded. The Prime Minister of this great country, the 
permanent heads of our Civil Service, our judges, the heads 
of colleges and learned bodies have to content themselves 
with very modest remuneration. It is greatly to be desired 
that the incidence of taxation should be discussed only on 
srounds of public advantage, and that private consideration 
should be used only in relation to public policy. 

Like ‘‘ Done,’’ I have been a hard worker, but I feel 
that I have been over-rewarded. Nevertheless, I believe that 
the whole basis of Estate Duty is impolitic, and that it ought 
to be graded on the same principles as surtax.—Yours, &c., 

SursuM Corba. 


THE BANK RATE 


Sir,—I also was interested in Mr. Keynes's article in 
last week’s NaTIon, and felt tempted to write to you with 
reference to the refusal of the banks to reduce the rate of 
interest below 5 per cent, on overdrafts with ample security. 

Like your correspondent ‘‘ Borrower,’’ I have seen my 
bank manager, but have wasted my time. 

Of what use is a low “ Bank rate ”’ if the entrepreneur 
(the real wealth producer) cannot get cheaper money? 
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Is it simply a little more dust in the eyes of the public? 

Why do not Chambers of Commerce all over the country 
pass resolutions protesting against the action of the banks 
in refusing to lower the rate of interest? Is the answer, 
Fear? 

People should realize that banks do not produce wealth, 
and should be the servants of Industry. 

Just as a railway without traffic would be a useless 
burden to the community, so would banks be in the absence 
of business. 

Yet bankers wax fat, while Industry and Agriculture 
grow thin.—yYours, &c., 

A. H. Brown, 
Past Chairman, Hants County 
Branch of National Farmers’ Union. 
Northwood Farm, North Hayling, Hants. 
May 17th, 1930. 


Sir,—You wish to know the rate of interest charged by 
the various Banks. 

The Midland Bank is charging me 5 per cent. at present, 
and they are covered by securities deposited with them of 
about three times the amount of the loan.—Yours, &c., 

‘* FLEECED.”’ 


Sir,—In a footnote to ‘‘ Borrower's’ letter in Satur- 
day’s issue of THE NATION you say you would welcome 
further experiences as to what rates are being charged now 
that the Bank rate has fallen to 3 per cent. The Scottish 
Bank rates are given officially just now as: Cash Accounts, 
+} per cent.; Overdrafts, 53 per cent.—but no doubt special 
rates are conceded in special cases. I know that in my own 
case I have had for many months a large secured overdraft 
at Bank of England rate, rising and falling therewith, and 
therefore at 3 per cent. just now.—Yours, &c., 

Dz. 

May 19th, 1930. 


Sir,—It is the general custom of banks to charge a 
minimum rate of 5 per cent. on advances made in the 
provinces with very few exceptions in special cases. 

I do not see that the banks can very well lend below 
this rate as the bulk of their deposits are in the provinces 
and stand at a fixed rate of 2} per cent., and a considerable 
portion is held at a fixed rate of interest agreed upon for 
a certain period when rates were high; these rates run up as 
far as 34 per cent. even though the Bank rate is only 3 per 
cent. It would not be difficult to prove that it is impossible 
for the banks to follow the Bank rate to low levels. 

It is my contention that within a reasonable limit the 
rates charged for loans do not affect the amount borrowed. 
This is especially true of industrial and trading accounts. 
Take a case where a person has an overdraft of £10,000, he 
will have to turn over at least £20,000 a year or he would 
hardly be granted the advance. He will probably make a 
net profit of 12} per cent. on turnover, say, £2,500. 

Now take the interest charged on his loan, a difference 
of 1 per cent. in the rate would mean £100 a year. This, 
as a deciding factor where £2,500 is concerned, is very small. 
It is not sufficient to influence a person about to borrow 
£10,000 whether he makes a profit of £2,500 or £2,400. 

The real trouble of the present day is not that the 
banks charge high rates, but that they have arrived at a 
point where it would not be consistent with their duty to 
their depositors to increase their advances further without 
being able to enlarge their cash resources correspondingly. 

It is impossible to get away from the fact that to main- 
tain a liquid position is the first duty of a bank under the 
present financial order. Whether we have the most suitable 
organization for present-day requirements is not a matter 
to discuss here. In this connection I cannot refrain from 
mentioning the fate of the flotation of the Agricultural Mort- 
gage Corporation loan the other day. This excellent develop- 
ment which, in my opinion, points the way to a solution of 
our troubles in the financial support of industry has been 
cold shouldered by the capital-appreciation complex of the 
public, yet the banks have made honourable contribution, 
both in capital and personnel, to its success.—Yours, &c., 

R. R. H. 
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FLOGGING 


Sir,—Excuse my delay in replying to the letter on 
Flogging in your issue of April 26th. It is sometimes best 
to write at leisure after an interval. Besides there was the 
hope that someone else might deal with the matter. 

Philip Morrell—I do not know his title—defines 
‘“* garrotting *’ as ‘‘ robbery with violence’; ‘‘ I know,’’ he 
says, ‘‘no other meaning.’’ In this he displays ignorance: 
his definition, being too wide, is unscientific. Garrotting 
is seizing a person by the throat from behind with a view 
to strangle and rob him. It is a particular and terrible form 
of robbery with violence. Will anyone suggest that this 
specific variety of crime is at all prevalent? It seems to me 
one is nowadays as likely to be molested by a mastodon as 
by a garrotter. 

My critic by some occult process detects in me the 
‘‘ flagellant state of mind.’”’ He lays himself open to the 
retort that his anti-flagellant mentality does not save him 
from writing a rude letter.—Yours, &c., 


A. F. Day. 
May 16th, 1930. 


A VISIT TO LORD’S 


HE first public appearance of the Australian side in 

London brought a large crowd to Lord’s for the 

opening day of their match with the M.C.C. Doubt- 
less among the thirty thousand spectators present were 
many old players like myself whose active days ended with 
the war and whose opportunities for seeing the game since 
have been lhmited. We are not untaught or unlettered, 
some of us in our day were on the fringe of first-class 
cricket, the cricket is still the first news we turn to in our 
morning or evening papers, and we like to think our judg- 
ment has improved with our years. How do the atmo- 
sphere and the game itself strike us when we come to view 
it afresh? 

It is a long time since I was at Lord’s. What a medley 
headquarters is! And yet how charming! The buildings 
and stands illustrate the age of the game, and British 
character itself. Contrast the latest balcony stands, scoring- 
box, and private boxes with the old tavern or the Victorian 
pavilion, the concrete mound with the awninged seats flank- 
ing the pavilion. The earliest shelters on cricket grounds 
were tents, and still are on many a village green. Here 
we see the transition from sailcloth, through stucco, brick, 
terra-cotta to concrete. A medley, yet with the trees and 
the turf, the players and the spectators the whole forms a 
most charming and dignified picture. Parts may be poor, 
mean, or pretentious, but the whole has an atmosphere 
that you feel nowhere else. The British trait, I will not 
say of muddling through, but of taking things as they 
come, adapting and making the best of them, has given 
us an Empire heritage. How good to know, too, that the 
recent purchase by the M.C.C. of adjoining property 
ensures the preservation of the amenities. It is very fitting 
that in this kind of matter we should be conservative. 

Have you ever noticed, too, how this spirit of making 
the best of things is apparent in the playing area itself? 
Cast your eye along the pavilion rails and compare the 
level of the turf. The ground falls at least six feet from the 
scoring-box side to the mound side. The very wicket has 
a slope which appreciably affects the course of the ball 
after pitching. If the ground was being formed to-day it 
would be level, the grass would be of a different character, 
and the soil compounded to a more suitable medium. 

The spectators are the same and yet not quite as of 
old. Club and school ties are stil] worn. Ancient, tottering 
gentlemen whom you can never conceive of as cricketers 
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proudly sport the M.C.C. colours. Others there are, with 
cricketer or sportsmen written all over their tanned and 
even bearded faces, who give clear indications in their 
bearing, elderly though they may be, that they were keen 
men of action in their day. 

I did not think there were so many representatives 
of the Church as of yore. Lord’s used to be full of parsons. 
Perhaps this is a sign of changes in our social and cricketing 
system, 

There was one delightful happening in which a parson 
was concerned. At the close of the tea interval, belated 
and having apparently lost his bearings, he started to walk 
across the ground from the bowling screen at the nursery 
end. This took him in front of the free seats. The game 
was about to restart, the fieldsmen in position, and the 
batsman taking up his stance. The crowd good-humoured 
but slightly impatient and ironical because the cleric was 
well out in the field, uttered a protest, which growing, our 
central figure took to his heels, but remembering his 
dignity, slowed down to a walk not without a touch of 
humour. The fieldsmen, hearing the disturbance, !ooked 
round, smiling, enjoying the joke and waiting for the finish 
of the episode. The incident in Walpole’s ‘* The 
Cathedral ’’ of Canon Brandon’s new topper and the circus 
elephant came into my mind. Our good parson, however, 
in a more Christian spirit finally recovered his severely 
shaken equanimity and burst into a smile too. 

Talking of hats—where are the top-hats and the straw 
boaters? Even the bowler hat seems to have disappeared. 
The prevailing hue of the crowd seen at a distance was a 
purplish blue-grey, lightened here and there by the more 
gay headgear of the ladies. Men are not so sombre in 
their clothing as they were, and more ladies are present. 
Has the conservatism of Lords gone for ever? The in- 
cident described, and, yes, actual barracking, mild, it is 
true, but even so rather shocking to the old-timer, would 
lead one to think it has. But no. This behaviour was con- 
fined to the free seats. I heard elderly members growling 
privately about the cricket, but I cannot picture them 
giving it vocal expression from the pavilion seats. 

If you have read thus far you will be asking what 
about the cricket. Well, that, too, has changed. One does 
not want to be accused of being laudator temporis acti, 
yet one does feel that it is much more of a set battle and 
less of a friendly tussle than it used to be. Ordered 
strategy rather than spur-of-the-moment tactics seems to 
be the mode. The old birds were lighthearted, the modern 
cricketer seems oppressed, sophisticated. 

None the less, the cricket was interesting. The batting 
was at times very slow, but each time the monotony tended 
to become overwhelming something happened to break the 
spell and give us a fresh interest. One felt that, with the 
exception of Don Bradman, fhe new chums were over- 
weighted by the occasion—perhaps Lord’s and its traditions 
have something to do with it—or that they had not yet 
become accustomed to the new conditions. The old hands, 
Woodfull and Ponsford, were very rocklike. On a first 
acquaintance one was tempted to speculate as to how 
Ponsford ever managed to become the maker of mammoth 
scores, and felt that a combination of age and caution must 
have in the meantime descended upon him with blighting 
effect. The wicket was apparently of the easy paced variety 
beloved of the man who is not too partial to fast bowl- 
ling, giving little assistance to the bowlers and usually 
productive of good scores. 

Of Woodfull one has heard that caution was upper- 
most. Yet whilst seeing that quality to the full, here was 
paradox and interest—in playing the slows of Peebles he 
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was not averse to using his feet and going well down the 
wicket. But alas, that manceuvre was essentially defensive 
and not offensive cricket. Jessop would have wanted a 
better return from so much adventure. The dividends were 
small for the risk undertaken. 

For Bradman one has nothing but praise, and let us 
say high hopes. Fathers, take your boys to see him. Boys, 
take him as a model. He has all the strokes, is light- 
hearted, dashing and withal judgmatical. He gets his divi- 
dends. I count it as no detriment to his innings that 
although well set he unluckily pulled the ball on to his 
wicket when having a slash at an offside half-volley. Gener- 
ally he is equipped to become one of the really great bats- 
men. Not at the moment a Trumper. One has not yet the 
feeling that according to his whim he could deal with a 
particular ball in any one of a number of ways, but he does 
judge the flight of the ball that fifth of a second more 
quickly than the average good class batsman, and is that 
much quicker in getting into the position where his stroke 
will yield a four instead of a single. He is also a master 
of forward as well as back play. What a pity that one 
should have to phrase the matter in that form! The great 
batsmen of a generation ago grafted offensive back play 
on to sound forward play. The modern masters seem to 
have made back play a fetish and to have lost the art of 
forward play. Their back play is primarily defensive. In 
the hands of its early exponents back play speedily became 
offensive also, Let us pray that Bradman will inspire 
others and cause the next generation to revert to a more 
balanced style with pronounced offensive and scoring 
characteristics in both. 

I have referred to the M.C.C. bowling as being good. 
The distinguished features of amateur and _ professional 
bowling have not materially altered. Allom, Peebles, 
Stevens, and Allen have perhaps a shade more of the pro- 
fessional manner than their predecessors of my day, but 
amateur bowling is still done for the joy of it. A little 
success and it can rise as of old to inspiration. Kennedy 
was the typical old professional warhorse, ready to bowl 
good length stuff as long as it might be necessary, whether 
at the nets or in the middle. Our wares are noted for the 
consistency of their quality and value for the money. The 
experience is there to play on a weak spot if the oppor- 
tunity occurs. I liked the way in which he eventually got 
Woodfull and Richardson caught. I was tickled with the 
manner in which he shut up Ponsford’s end by bowling the 
least bit short, thus giving Allom a chance to fire at the 
tail at the nursery end. 

The M.C.C. fielding was on the whole good. Can any- 
one tell me why Chapman likes to move about from slip 
to mid-off, then to square-leg or the gully or extra cover 
or silly point? He is certainly very good in all positions 
and sets his team a splendid example by always being on 
his toes. Hendren’s throwing in was a pleasure to watch. 
The grace of it and the low trajectory were almost Austra- 
lian in loose-limbed ease. 

What does the day’s play augur for the Tests? The 
newcomers to the Australian team are obviously not at 
their best and should improve greatly as the season 
advances. Even so, I do not see their batting being enter- 
prising enough to impose a win in four days if the wickets 
are good. English batting cannot be markedly inferior, 
and sound opinion does not credit the Australian bowling 
as being strong, whatever our own may be. One concludes 
that the chances are if wickets are difficult we can win, 
otherwise it will remain for the Oval match to decide the 
destination of the Ashes. 


G. H. H. 
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MULTAS PER GENTES ET 


MULTA PER AEQUORA VECTUS 
I. 


HEN did I begin to believe that I was coming 

home—believe it, I mean, in my bones, and not 

with the mere intellectual assent which one gives 
to mathematical theorems and theological dogmas and 
railway time-tables? It was very hard to believe, because 
I had been living for many months so far away that I felt 
as though I were on another planet or perhaps in a different 
constellation, with billions of *‘ light-years ’? between me 
and my own world. The English newspaper that I picked 
up in the club at Peking was already a month old; the 
letter from my wife which was waiting at the poste restante 
had been written before my own letters, posted two months 
ago and more, had been read by her. I was perpetually 
thirsting for news from home, as David thirsted for water 
from the well in his native city ; and I was perpetually tor- 
mented to find that, when a draught did reach my lips, 
my thirst remained unquenched, because the water, on its 
long journey, had somehow gone stale. How can one be- 
lieve in ** news ” so old that it may have ceased to be 
true by the time when it is received? That star which I 
now see shining so brilliantly as I look out of the wagon- 
lits window at the skies which overhang the Ussuri and 
the Amur, may have been extinguished the instant after 
it had emitted the ray which is just striking my eye. It 
may have been extinguished ten thousand years ago; and 
another ten thousand years may have to run before some 
terrestial astronomer, descended in the four hundredth 
generation from myself, observes its disappearance from 
the heavens and records that, at the moment when I saw 
it to-night, it was already non-existent. Horrible thought. 
Suppose that the writer of this letter in my pocket were 
already dead at the moment when I tore the envelope open 
so eagerly. That used to happen during the War. And I 
cannot possibly know now till I reach-home, for en route 
not even a telegram can reach me. 

Reach home—as though one could take even the possi- 
bility of that for granted! There is a genre of modern 
fiction which transports people from this earth to the Moon 
or Mars by means of the latest human invention in the 
way of clockwork. Of course, the clockwork always carries 
the adventurers to their goal—otherwise there would be 
no tale to tell—but if the tale is well told the crux of the 
adventure is the return journey. Sometimes the story 
has a happy ending, but in the best versions it is apt to be 
a tragedy! Well, well. ‘*‘ Endure,’ poor Odysseus used 
to say to his heart. ‘* It is a dog’s life; but you have en- 
dured worse things before. . . .” 

When did I begin to believe, and where, and what 
was it that rekindled my faith? It was a windmill, just 
visible above the southern horizon across the vast, level, 
glittering steppe. It made me think of Don Quixote and 
of Wimbledon Common. And when I looked out of the 
window on the other side, the groves of pines and birches 
alternating with open country somehow reminded me of 
the North European plain between Berlin and Hanover. 
Perhaps this really was the same plain; for—whether I 
believed in home or not—TI certainly did not believe in the 
Urals, having been credibly informed that one traversed 
these so-called ‘* mountains *? without being aware of any 
bump on the earth’s flat, smooth, snow-white cranium. 
Where were we? A few hours short of Omsk. I opened 
the pocket-map of Asia and was desolated to observe that 
Omsk itself was slightly further east than Bombay! Of 
course, in this high latitude, the degrees of longitude are 
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paraded in less open order than they are down there. Still, 
I felt discouraged; for how far from home ‘* The Gate of 
India ’? had séemed four months ago, when I was embark- 
ing for Kobe from Ballard’s Wharf. O thou of little faith ! 
When my heart almost failed me there on the Siberian 
steppe, I knew in my mind that I was now within eight 
days’ journey of Victoria Station. 

That night, my spirits began to revive when I heard 
the wind playing round the train. Was it singing or moan- 
ing? What did I care? All that mattered to me was that 
it was blowing from the West, breaking into the stillness of 
this Hyperborean world and casting a veil of clouds over 
the frozen Hyperborean firmament. Were those clouds the 
vanguard of the Atlantic Ocean? 

Bless the Urals for those patches of open water in this 
river along whose banks we were winding down towards 
Perm. I had seen no open water since I skirted the shores 
of Lake Biwa, twelve days ago, in a Japanese train, And 
what was it that made the River Moskva seem so pleasant 
and so familiar when, two days later, I found myself walk- 
ing between the embankment of the river and the wall of 
the Kremlin? T kept thinking of the Seine, though I 
knew all the time that these waters were flowing east to 
feed the Caspian. ‘‘ An exceptionally mild winter,”? my 
host at Moscow remarked when I came in that afternoon : 
** You noticed, of course, that the river wasn’t frozen.”’ 
So that was what had pleased me: a whole river running 
free. I had felt the pleasure intuitively without analyzing 
its cause. 

In the restaurant at the Polish railway station at 
Stolpce, they set white bread before me; and, as I broke it, 
Poland and England became of one communion. True, I 
had eaten white bread in Japan not so very long ago; but 
that had been in the dining-room of an ** American Plan ”’ 
hotel, and I knew all the time that it was something exotic, 
which was provided, at some trouble, for South-Sea-Bar- 
barian visitors. Rice, not bread, is the staff of life on which 
the Japanese themselves depend—as I had discovered when 
I took my first walk through the Japanese countryside 
while the boat that was to take me to Kobe was coaling at 
Moji. Foraging in a_ village-street, ‘‘ Japanese Self- 
Taught ”? in hand, I learnt with a shock that there was 
no indigenous word in the Japanese language for the thing 
that I most wanted. One must say ‘* pan? ”—a loan- 
word from the Portuguese—and one must expect an answer 
in the negative. Then indeed I had felt myself a stranger 
in a strange land... . 

And now, as the Polish train took me up and bore me 
on westward, the good brown earth began to shake itself 
free from its white grave-clothes. Where and when had I 
seen those cerements first? When the Japanese train 
emerged from the tunnel under the mountain that stands 
between Kyoto and Lake Biwa. At Kyoto the earth had 
been alive. On the further side of that short tunnel the 
Great Mother was dead and buried already; and the same 
pall of snow had covered her body from Lake Biwa to the 
Niemen. That tunnel had seemed symbolic, like the dark 
portal of a Chinese emperor’s tomb. And in this reviving 
Polish landscape I looked for some contrary symbol of the 
unseen God who was calling here to the dead Goddess: “‘ I 
am the resurrection and the life! ’’ The God remained 
invisible but not unknown to me; for, as I looked, I saw 
the first Catholic crucifix standing at a cross-roads. I was 
in Christendom again. I suppose Vladivostok and Moscow 
had once called themselves Christian too, before they turned 
Communist. But what did the Orthodox Faith mean to 
me? It had no more meaning than Marxism or the 
Mahayana. Those outlandish ikons were not my idols; 
these familiar crucifixes were—and it was in vain that my 
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intellect rejected the Creed, with or without the filioque. 
I bowed down and worshipped just the same... . 

That evening in Warsaw, when I saw the sky-sign 
over the Hotel Bristol, I realized that I knew my way 
here without having to ask. If I went straight on I should 
come to the Potocki Palace; if I took this first turning to 
the left I should pass the Hotel Europeiski (I had stayed 
there two years ago), and then I should come out on to 
the great square which gives one that strange feeling of 
some drama that has just been played out, (The drama 
was the life and death of the Orthodox Cathedral. The 
Imperial Russian Government built it for no other purpose 
than to be an abomination of desolation standing in the 
place where it ought not. The Government of the Polish 
Republic justly pulled it down.) Well, I had now played 
out my own little drama, by the same token. After visit- 
ing that other world, I had actually repassed the great 
gulf that is fixed between that world and mine. I was 
standing once again on ground that I had trodden before. 

Where and when had I left my world behind me on my 
outward journey? When I watched the sun set on an August 
evening behind those Galatian hills between Angora and 
Eski Shehr, where I had sometimes seen him set before. 
That night I had boarded the Simplon Express en route 
for Aleppo, and when I awoke next morning I gazed for 
the first time in my life upon the plains of Qaraman. And 
so I had travelled on from that evening in August until 
this evening in January without ever setting eyes on any 
building or street or river or plain or hill which I could 
recognize as an old acquaintance. And had I not enjoyed 
the adventure? Had I not found it exhilarating to enlarge 
the bounds of my horizon and add to my stock of “ the 
things which are seen ’’?? Yes and no. As I turned that 
corner in Warsaw I apprehended clearly that, while I was 
wandering in that other unknown world, I had been in two 
states of mind—happy and unhappy, exhilarated and de- 
pressed—all the time. 

When I asked myself how that had been possible, I 
could only answer : “‘ Sentio et excrucior.’? But the ques- 
tion no longer troubled me; for here and now in Warsaw, 
when I recognized where I stood, my pleasure was pure 
and undefiled, and no touch of melancholia came to drag 
my rising spirits down... . 

Next morning, I woke up at Frankfurt-am-Oder. I 
had been looking out for Kiistrin, forgetting that I was 
approaching Berlin from Warsaw and not, as last time, 
from Riga. So I missed those mellow seventeenth-century 
bastions and church-towers. Still, I would not cavil at 
Frankfurt; for this, likewise, was a thoroughly Western 
town—as Western as St. Menehould or Maidstone. And 
how thoroughly, too, the good River Oder had routed the 
ice. Those little lumps that were skimming about in the 
current here and there would be melted long before they 
reached the sea. As I breakfasted in the Mitropa Speise- 
Wagen between Frankfurt and Berlin, I could not at first 
understand why I kept on thinking of Japan again. The 
raw materials of the landscape were still much the same as 
they had been on the far side of Omsk—birches and pines 
and plain. What could this flat and monotonous scene 
have in common with the “ forest fleece ’’ that covers the 
Japanese mountains? At last I understood that the like- 
ness lay not in the materials provided by Nature but in 
the manner in which Man had turned them to account. In 
both Japan and Prussia the country was lovingly and 
laboriously cared for, by contrast with the vast unkempt 
wilderness that lay between. When I had first travelled 
to Warsaw—coming then from England—this ‘* Ostmark ”’ 
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of Germany had struck me as being the ugliest country 
that I had ever seen. I found it beautiful now. 
(To be concluded.) 
ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 


THE CHAMPAGNE AGE 


HIS title is borrowed from Mr. Ernest Newman, 

from whom no one need be ashamed to borrow. It 

contrasts with the modern cocktail age an epoch in 
European civilization that has been exported from Austria 
this year in the form of Johann Strauss’s bubbling opera 
** Die Fledermaus.’? This work brings back all the 
glamour and the sweetness of Vienna under the Haps- 
burgs, and, do not let us forget, memories of Vienna under 
the Hapsburgs even yet hold spellbound many of the small 
Courts of Central Europe and the Balkans. 

We moderns in England can only parody this cham- 
pagne civilization of the last century; we have forgotten 
the secret of its deliciousness; only Mr. Ernest Newman 
dares to contrast the aims of that period with the aims of 
its present jazz and cocktail counterpart. Except with the 
aid of music, estimating the beauty of this past civilization 
is almost impossible. For literature and history, as we know 
them, interfere with our capacity to reconstruct an inter- 
national aristocratic society which the writers whom we read 
regard as a crumbling edifice. We see the European move- 
inent of that time in terms of Gladstone versus Bismarck, 
Tolstoi versus Wagner, in terms of incompetent, callous 
Hapsburg Court officials at Vienna. In the pages of the 
half-apologetic Russian novelists we are only shown the 
pathetic side of individuals who were unfit to struggle 
against this onslaught on what, in their selfishness, they 
held dear. Such characters are meant to command our 
sympathy, but never our respect. To appreciate the accom- 
plishments of those who maintained such a civilization and 
who delighted in it demands a recasting of our values 
which is not easy. 

But such a recasting can be achieved by the aid of 
music. In Central Europe respect and reverence for deli- 
cate, cultured (and to us apparently meaningless) music 
is traditional. With a wave of his magic wand at Covent 
Garden, Herr Bruno Walter can hypnotize us back once 
again into the whirl of the waltz—that fascinating web of 
cultured gaiety in which so many of our grandmothers and 
grandfathers (and even Mr. Noel Coward) have been caught. 
The melodies of Johann Strauss, haunting and head-turn- 
ing, sweetly yet overpoweringly exotic, perfectly played, 
and perfectly sung under Viennese direction, can cut 
through the prejudices of our closely packed minds. There 
could scarcely have been one of the phlegmatic middle- 
aged audience at Covent Garden, hardened by long stoic 
afternoons and evenings in the company of the heroes of 
Wagner, so awkward and obstinate as to resist the spell 
of this gentle, kindly, seductive magician. 

** Die Fledermaus ” was written in 1874 by Johann 
Strauss the younger, who was not, as is commonly sup- 
posed, the father of the composer of ** Rosenkavalier.”” No 
one here remembers the period of 1870 and thereabouts in 
music on account of works by Johann Strauss and similar 
composers, For us it is a period when Liszt had already 
fixed the heroic tone of post-Beethoven music, when Wagner 
was thriving under the patronage of King Ludwig of 
Bavaria, and when César Franck was striving for recog- 
nition against the intrigues of ballet composers at the Paris 
Opera. Johann Strauss respected his earnest contem- 


poraries, but was unmoved by them. 
The son of a celebrated bandmaster whose musicians 
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had captivated the young ladies and gentlemen of every 
capital in Europe, the younger Strauss had a romantic and 
difficult upbringing, never described in the musical 
text-books which devote so much space to the personal 
problems of his contemporaries. His father, the elder 
Strauss, famous as the ** Father of Waltz,’’? had set a 
standard cf musica] tradition in the family which he was 
none too willing that his sons should follow up. The elder 
Strauss composed over two hundred polkas, galops, and 
waltzes, aud died when only forty-five. He was so re- 
nowned ‘n the Courts of Europe that at the time of Queen 
Victoria’s Coronation, when he visited England and com- 
posed special pieces for the festivities, a great Thames river 
party was given in his honour, and one of the barges, 
aglow with fairy-lights, glided down the river after midnight 
containing a band playing his own compositions. However, 
the elder Johann would not brook a rival in his own family. 
Young Johann was prevented from taking lessons in music ; 
instead the young man was sent out into the world as a 
clerk in the savings bank. 

The boy revolied. With the help of his mother, he 
tuck music lessons on the sly, and soon he created an 
opportunity to conduct an orchestra himself in a restaurant 
in the suburbs of Vienna. And by 1849, when his father 
died, young Johann Strauss was also a famous bandmaster. 
So famous, indeed, that he was able to amalgamate his own 
band with the band of his father, and soon he and his two 
brothers had under their control an organization of over 
two hundred players. Triumph then followed triumph for 
the younger Johann Strauss. Yearly he conducted regular 
summer concerts in the park at St. Petersburg, and for 
ten years he was his father’s successor as director and com- 
poser of music for the Court balls in Vienna. He made a 
grand tour of America, and there an enormous choir of 
seven thousand performers was assembled to sing one of his 
famous waltzes. When at last he settled down, under the 
influence of Offenbach, to devote the remainder of his life 
to operatic composition Johann Strauss was nearly fifty 
(and, one imagines, an old man).- 

Oddly enough, his first opera *‘ Die Fledermaus ” does 
not seem to have been an immediate success in Vienna, 
where it is best understood now. Under another title it 
at once captivated Paris, and later it was produced at the 
Alhambra in London, where it was played to packed houses 
as an operetta. Nevertheless, in England, where no village 
institute dance reaches its full jubilant swing until the 
** Blue Danube Waltz ’’ has been played, and where in 
every gorgeous spectacular revue the hack composers 
plagiarize Johann Strauss for the fanfare in their 
sumptuous finales, Strauss has never received the serious 
consideration of his musical worth or his outlook upon life 
that he has received abroad. It may be that this omission 
is due to a failure in organization. Our highly strung 
London opera season, with its galaxy of famous international 
singers and international conductors, affords no oppor- 
tunity for the relaxation of intimate holiday performances 
so much cherished by the audiences and performers in great 
Continental opera houses. 

But even if we do not regard Strauss with affection in 
England, at least we should pause to permit ourselves to 
contrast the champagne civilization of his day with the out- 
bursts of our modern cocktail generation which now does 
not visit Covent Garden. ‘‘ Die Fledermaus ”’ is a delicious 
tale of spontaneous irresistible merriment. There is nothing 
like it in modern music, It is peculiarly Viennese, blend- 
ing in rich sensuous harmony and melody a background of 
passionate. Latin love-affairs with a foreground of kindly 
German philosophic sentiment, that precious delicate cul- 
tured German kindliness which only perfectly spoken and 
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perfectly sung German can convey. In outlook Strauss is 
neither moral nor superior ; neither wholly serious nor wholly 
unserious ; neither national nor international. Yet his fun- 
damental values seem to be exactly the opposite of our 
modern cocktail values. His opera is a tale of flirtatious- 
ness, drunkenness, and love which only those who can be 
unserious about flirtatiousness and drunkenness and serious 
about love can properly appreciate. It is as deliberately 
unselfconsciously sentimental as our modern cocktail com- 
posers are deliberately and self-consciously unsentimental. 
And, even more important, let us add that the liking which 
the older civilization in Europe possesses for ‘* Fleder- 
maus ’? is based upon an absolute confidence between 
audience, conductor, singer, and orchestra in the unfailing 
skill of Strauss as a master musician, excelling’ both in 
inventiveness and craftsmanship most of his distinguished 
(and sometimes boring) contemporaries. And are not these 
all values which our modern cocktail composers have re- 
versed? For is it not true that they are so uncertain of 
the place of culture in light musical entertainment, that 
they bid us hide our culture under a bushel; that they 
have no belief in love, and that they bid us place drunken- 
ness and flirtatiousness (they would call flirtatiousness sex) 
on an angular pedestal; and would they not have us regard 
seriously these self-conscious twins, as it were, face to face 
and mask to mask? ‘* And will it have been worth it after 
all? *? we may pause cautiously to ask, a little dazed and in 
the company of the introspective Mr. Prufrock. The 
moment has been forced to a crisis. It is the cakes and 
the ices (and the champagne) that are gone! 
R. G. RanpDaALt. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


‘* Magda,” at the New Theatre. 


HE reaction in favour of the nineteenth century is in 

full swing. The prudery and conventionality of the 

Victorians, we are told, have been grossly exag- 
gerated : people were just as sensible and happy then as 
they are now. I recommend as a corrective a visit to 
‘* Magda ”? at the New Theatre. It is a perfect play for 
young people to take their censorious elders to. Less than 
forty years ago the behaviour of the characters in this play 
seemed credible and even natural. To-day it seems so silly 
that after the first two acts, which are good, we lose all 
interest. Melanesian savages are sensible in their habits 
compared with these German burgesses of the nineties. But, 
after all, ‘*‘ Magda ” is not so much a play as an occasion 
for virtuosity. Bernhardt and Duse dazzled a whole 
generation with their rival interpretations of the principal 
part, and I fancy that a great actress would still make some- 
thing magnificent of this material. (I should like to see 
Miss de Casalis have a shot at it.) But Miss Ffrangcon- 
Davies, with all her gifts, is neither a Bernhardt nor a 
Duse. And every gesture, every intonation that she made 
suggested the most odious comparisons. Magda must be 
played by an actress with a stormy and overwhelming 
personality, and Miss Ffrangcon-Davies’s best point is an 
ability to be quiet. Moreover, she has developed a way of 
singing her words to a tune uncomfortably like that of Miss 
Edith Evans; and it is a tune just as unsuited to English 
speech as the very different drawl peculiar to Miss Thorn- 
dike. No doubt it is too late to expect these distinguished 
actresses to change their intonation; the danger is that by 
reason of their eminence they may influence their juniors. 
I should like to recommend any young actress so tempted 
to listen to Miss Elizabeth Pollock’s marvellous imitations 
of them. There would then be little danger, I think, of 
this most unhappy innovation being perpetuated. 
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‘The Ugly Duchess,’ Arts Theatre Club. 

This would be a better play if its origin as an historical 
novel were less evident. It needs pruning, and pruning 
again. The facts which one has to assimilate about time, 
place, and the relationship of characters to one another 
are so numerous that one’s head is in a whirl about them 
before the action has even begun. And anyway, the Ugly 
Duchess herself is a disappointing character. She is not 
quite clever enough to be a real success, and her ugliness 
is not quite important enough for her to be a real failure; 
and every time she is nearly great she spoils it by being 
just too sentimental. This is not to say anything against 
Miss Esme Beringer. She handled the part all through with 
tact and force, and by the beauty of her voice alone she 
could have carried all before her. With far less power at 
her command she could have won all verbal contests with 
Miss Minnie Blagden, who, as Agnes von Flavon, looked 
very beautiful and acted gracefully, though she just failed 
to achieve the necessary poise and command as the 
Duchess’s adversary. The play has many exciting moments, 
but the most exciting of them would gain, and might 
grow into more than excitement if a dozen or so of the 
lesser ones were absent. The cast is large, and many of 
the parts have obvious possibilities, few of which were con- 
spicuously left unexplored. But the details are so many 
and so involved that the reward for threading the maze is 
hardly handsome enough. 


Eugene O’Neill’s “‘ The First Man,” by the Student Players. © 


I should like to encourage those members of London 
University who are trying to form a dramatic society which 
shall match the O.U.D.S. at Oxford and the A.D.C. at 
Cambridge. But why are not the Student Plavers receiving 
more support from their own people? The gymnasium at 
University College was only half full for the second per- 
formance of Mr. Eugene O’Neill’s ‘* The First Man ”’ on 
May 16th. It is true that the seats were very hard, and 
that a dance was in progress in the same building. It is 
also true that ‘* The First Man ” is one of Mr. O’Neill’s 
more conscientious and pedestrian pieces which only the 
most finished and subtle technique will make arresting in 
performance. The Student Players acted with quiet 
modesty and determination. Mr. Hubert Gee was engaging 
and sincere as the hero; Miss Phyllis Worth, more at ease 
than the rest of the company, was popular with the 
audience. I hope that something may come of this enter- 
prise, for the Student Players will not be handicapped as 
are the O.U.D.S. by having to combine amateur men with 
professional actresses, or by making do with female imper- 
sonators, which is the Cambridge custom. 


Bach Cantata Club, Royal College of Music. 


Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson were the soloists in 
the two-piano Concerto (C major, No. 20) which opened 
the interesting and enjoyable instrumental concert given 
by the Bach Cantata Club at the Royal College of Music 
on May 138th. The two dominant instruments in the con- 
certo were adequately united, and balanced the strings well 
in a fine performance. Mr. Joseph Slater coped admirably 
with the complexities and the sensitiveness of the B minor 
Sonata for flute and piano—one of those works which 
damns generalizations about Bach. One of the three Secular 
Cantatas (No. 209) which Bach set to Italian words fol- 
lowed, with Miss Lesley Duff singing, and Mr. Slater playing 
the important flute part. Miss Bartlett and Mr. Robertson 
gave a delightful performance of the E flat Sonata for two 
pianos, and the fourth Brandenburg Concerto ended a most 
pleasurable concert. 


Cambridgeshire Children’s Pictures. 


The Exhibition of Cambridgeshire Children’s Pictures, 
at present to be seen in Cambridge, is a forcible reminder 
of the fact that many of the essential qualities of modern 
painting can be found in the work of untrained children. 
Some of the paintings exhibited show an imaginative in- 
genuity which would put most Surréaliste artists to shame 
—witness a charming composition of Jonah and the Whale 
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in which a hole is left in the profile view of the whale to 
show Jonah devoutly kneeling in its belly clothed in a 
scarlet shirt. Others, of a very different type, are more 
Cubist in their elaborate and skilfully arranged patterns. 
One painting, by a boy of thirteen, with the attractive 
title ‘* Row nearer, boatmen, that we may hear the sweet 
monks sing,’? combines the qualities of fluent design, charm 
of conception, and subtlety of colour in the highest degree. 
The ages of nine to eleven appear to be generally the most 
productive of interesting work, for earlier the children are 
unable to control their medium, while later they are liable 
to ape their elders by introducing clumsy perspective or 
attempting new and ambitious mediums. 


English Medizval Art, Victoria and Albert Museum, 


The authorities of the Victoria and Albert Museum 
have arranged a large and admirably organized exhibition 
of English Medieval Art in the North Court of the Museum, 
which affords a unique opportunity of seeing and compar- 
ing a very large number of examples collected from many 
and various sources. To the ordinary man, to whom 
English Medieval Art is probably a vague and unknown 
subject, the immense variety and richness of this collec- 
tion may be something of a surprise. The organizers of the 
exhibition have not neglected the general look of the hall, 
but have had the excellent idea of surrounding its walls 
with a series of rubbings of monumental brasses and copies 
of medieval wall-paintings, which give it a suitably gothic 
appearance. Among the objects exhibited are embroideries, 
illuminated manuscripts, book-bindings, reliefs and figures 
in stone and wood, vestments, jewellery (including a large 
quantity of ecclesiastical plate), furniture, tiles, pots, seals, 
stained glass, and pictures, among which is the famous por- 
trait of Richard IJ, from Westminster Abbey. Some of 
these English Primitives, though they lack the grace and 
poetry of the Italians, have vigour and strong dramatic 
feeling. Perhaps the most interesting things here, from 
the artistic point of view, are the sculptured figures, many 
of which have great beauty. 


* * * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, May 24th.— 
Bronkhurst Trio, at Wigmore Hall, 3. 
Borovsky recital, at HMolian Hall, 3.15. 
Labiche and Martin’s *‘ La Poudre aux Yeux,’ in 
Esperanto, at the Century Theatre, 4. 
Sunday, May 25th.— 
** How to be Healthy though Married,’’ by Mr. H. M. 
Harwood and Miss Tennyson Jesse, at the Strand. 
Monday, May 26th.— 
Film, ‘‘ Song 0’ my Heart,’’ at the Prince Edward 
Theatre. 
** Hamlet,’’? at the Queen’s. 
Tuesday, May 27th.— 
** The Living Corpse,” at the Globe. 
Martinez Sierra’s ‘‘ The Kingdom of God,’’ Festival 
Theatre, 8.30. 
‘* The Last Chapter,” at the New. 
Heifetz, at the Queen’s Hall, 8. 
Madame Karsavina, at the Arts Theatre. 
Wednesday, May 28th.— 
Lord Lothian, at Free Trade Conference, Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall, 10 a.m. 
Professor J. Redlich, on ‘* Local Government in the 
Republic of Austria,’’ School of Economics, 5. 
Kentucky Singers, at the Queen’s Hall. 
Mr. Harry Barnard, on “ Josiah Wedgwood,” Royal 
Society of Arts, 8. 
Thursday, May 29th.— 
Professor Gilbert Murray, at Free Trade Conference, 
10 a.m. 
Friday, May 80th.— 
Professor Julian Huxley, on ‘* Bird Mind,”’ the Wire- 
less, 7.25. 
OMICRON. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
THE STORY OF A SURGEON 


N a conversation with Dr. Bridges last year I referred 

to a plan I had of writing a little book on the doctor- 

poets of this country. The Laureate did not like it at all. 
Someone else, he said, could do it. Unfortunately, someone 
else usually avoids doing; and I am still hovering round 
the notion. I do not know whether I can include Sir John 
Bland-Sutton in the main body, but he will have to be 
somewhere in the movement. He scatters verses through 
his ‘* Story of a Surgeon ’”? (Methuen, 12s. 6d.) which, 
though they lack form a little, at least contain experience 
of wide appeal, as the publisher’s announcement might say. 
For example, on an ill-fitting tooth-plate :-— 


** A plate is apt to slip—it slips, 
Under it slips a pip ; 
Neither my mobile tongue—nor lip 
Can slip that currant pip.” 
* * * 


But the Laureateship is decided, and I scarcely think 
the Hawthornden Prize will be given to a young writer 
who has spent fifty years of his life in the service of the 
Middlesex Hospital. It will be hard to find a more 
independent, generous, modest, humorous autobiography 
among the books of those fifty years than ‘*‘ The Story of 
a Surgeon,’’ which the reader will wish twice as long. The 
whimsical richness of Charles Waterton, or that surgeon 
in the Life Guards, Frank Buckland, appears to be rivalled. 
One could prove it merely by noting down a few of the 
illustrations : ** A Clown Balancing a Feather on his Nose, 
from a Drawing by a Lunatic,’’ ‘* Bathybial Sea-Devil, 
with Phosphorescent Lure,’’ ** Venus-de-Medici as a Decoy 
for Rags and Bones,’ and the author seated on a bench 
with an obviously admiring chimpanzee. The Venus was 
one of the perfect curiosities which Nature (or Time, who, 
says the author, “‘ has arranged things for me better than 
I could have managed them for myself ’’) unerringly set in 
her eminent votary’s path. Across the abdomen of the 
fair effigy, the dealer had inscribed his message, Racs 
WANTED. 

* * * 

There are many who profess their enthusiasm for 
human nature as a world of wonders without retaining the 
alertness to substantiate their platitudes. Repetition, 
routine, place, theory, twenty causes spoil the instinct of 
seeing things as they are. The book in my hands is a 
triumph of bioscopical reconnaissance. Sir Thomas 
Browne’s great and simple words on the miracle of his life 
could be applied to the attitude of Sir John Bland-Sutton. 
At every point he has perceived things which have escaped 
the eye of habit. ‘* I appreciate the ability of the man who 
invented the symbol] 0 for zero, and especially its use on 
the left side.”? ‘* After watching men who make chalk 
drawings on the pavement for alms, I soon became facile 
at this sort of work on a blackboard with coloured chalks.”’ 
** Ezekiel’s vision of the valley of dried bones has always 
had a curious attraction for me. I never enter the Western 
Gallery of the Hunterian Museum without thinking of it.” 


* ~ * 


Even where this wakeful sentinel of existence seems 
unsympathetic he is not incurious. One of his poems, 
versicles rather, was written in 1922 at the end of a review 
of Flammarion’s ‘* Death and its Mystery.”? It sounds 
fina] :— 


‘*In the dim future do not seek to peep, 
Trying to fathom things obscure and deep ; 


Youth often laughs at death, but old men weep, 
Wise men know death to be an endless sleep.”’ 


Yet the recollections, which, as I have said, are not volu- 
minous, include one which again opens the question. The 
author knew Sir Victor Horsley, who ‘‘ died in Mesopo- 
tamia, July, 1916. Some months after his death a well- 
known lady—a spiritualist—wrote to me for a consultation 
at five o’clock on a stipulated day. Although the day and 
hour were inconvenient there was something impelling in 
the letter, and I gave her an appointment. 

** On the day fixed, precisely at 5 p.m., she entered 
my room, and asked if I believed in spiritualism. I replied 
my mind was open on this subject. She then explained that 
her daughter complained of pain in the spine, and this 
induced her to ask Sir Victor Horsley to recommend a 
surgeon in London. I was perplexed and exclaimed, 
Horsley died in Mesopotamia some months ago! Quite 
true, she replied, I arranged a séance at which Horsley’s 
spirit would communicate and was advised to consult 
‘ Bland-Sutton in Brook Street, and if the consultation 
could be fixed for five o’clock on Wednesday he would be 
present.” She read me the medical report—the phrasing 
and voice might have been Horsley speaking. After 
examining the X-ray plates I expressed the opinion that 
there was no obvious disease of the spine, and operative 
interference was unnecessary. There was no spiritualistic 
manifestation in the room. My visitor decided to arrange 
another séance and discuss my opinion with Horsley. My 
advice was followed.’’ 


* * * 


Whatever may ensue after this life, how could the 
reminiscences of this illustrious surgeon be other than 
cheerful and inspiring? The earlier part of his course was 
among obscurities now hard to realize. ‘* The opposition 
to the Gospel of Antiseptics was astounding—almost un- 
believable. Hulke of the Middlesex Hospital openly 
sneered at Antisepsis, but discreetly used carbolic lotion, 
and his dressers worked the spray.’? Queen Victoria asked 
whether the spray was necessary; it was; but ‘** sprays— 
hand and steam—are now preserved in museums of ancient 
surgical apparatus.”? In 1876, living near the Agricultural 
Hall, Islington, the author found that an American 
pedestrian named Weston, who walked 450 miles there in 
six consecutive days, chewed coca leaves to alleviate the 
fatigue; in 1886 he witnessed the use of cocaine in a local 
operation. The clinical thermometer and the temperature 
chart arrived generally in the seventies. In 1890 Manson 
settled in London with a laboratory of one room, which 
** was destined to become the nucleus of the London School 
of Tropical Medicine,’’ and to support the contention that 
** Laveran’s discovery of the malaria-parasite (1880) was 
of more importance than the discovery of the tubercle- 
bacillus, for it concerned an enormously greater number of 
human beings.’? Upon all these aspects of advance, the 
author speaks without rhetoric, powerful in his command 
of so long and fruitful a period in medical science. There 
is ‘* something impelling ”? in his simplicities, brought out 
in the general air of conversation, by which a layman is 
enabled to feel at home with the recent past—and future. 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling, whose pseudo-archaic ‘* Preamble ”’ 
is printed at the beginning of the book, knew his business 
when he repeated his promptings to Sir John Bland-Sutton 
to remember with pen and paper. 


Epmunp BLUNDEN. 
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REVIEWS 


ORBITS OF THE MINOR PENS 


New Links with Shakespeare, By E. A. B. BARNARD. (Cambridge 
University Press. 10s. 6d.) 

Hamiet de Shakespeare. By LONGWORTH CHAMBRUN. 
S. F. E. L. T. Malfére. 9 frs.) 

Tennyson in France. By MARJORIE BOWDEN, M.A. 
University Press. 8s. 6d.) 

Elizabeth Gaskell, By GERALD DE WITT SANDERS, Ph.D. 
University Press, and Milford. 16s.) 

Brawny Wycherley. By WILLARD CONNELY. 

Round by Repentance Tower : a Study of Carlyle. 
(Burns Oates & Washbourne. 5s.) 


(Paris : 
(Manchester 
(Yale 


(Scribners. 10s. 6d.) 
By S. SAGAR. 


Tue stars of literature are doubly charitable. Besides pour- 
ing out their central luminosity they provide a surrounding 
area of disturbance which attracts and temporarily moti- 
vates numbers of free particles. These particles impinge 
from various angles and take various orbits. All leave 
some return for hospitality, even if it is only a record of 
their track. That the records in themselves grow formid- 
able may be seen by opening the book on Mrs. Gaskell, to 
find a hundred pages occupied by bibliography. And then 
the very tracks have to be analyzed; you may trace, for 
instance, the orbits of French asteroids round the 
Tennysonian star. So there is always plenty doing in the 
heavens, and some particles make a good thing of it, catch- 
ing radiance after radiance till they are able to set up 
charitably on their ewn. 

Mr. Barnard and the Comtesse de Chambrun have been 
caught by Alpha Poeticus, so it is only fair to give them 
pride of place. But there is not much pull on Mr. Barnard. 
His ‘‘links’’ are, mainly, certain documents found in a 
Worcestershire house, bearing the signature of the actor, 
Henry Condell, co-editor of the ‘‘ First Folio ’’ ; also further 
notes on Shakespeare’s contemporaries in the district, which 
lead away from, rather than towards, the poet. There is 
a single reference to him, in connection with a purchase 
from one Ralph Huband. Still, Mr. Barnard, who is pains- 
taking, finds in research ‘‘ a fine adventure, full of the joy 
of life’’ ; and it is better to be too far from your luminary 
than to be singed by it. It is better for keen Stratfordians 
to be told ‘‘ There was Owinge by Mr. Shakespre .. . xxli,”’ 
than for French students to be introduced to ‘‘ Hamlet” as 
the work of a man barely twenty-five. Mme. de Chambrun 
is the author of a book on Shakespeare which received the 
French Academy’s prize ; but in the present case apprecia- 
tion has led her into strange arguments. She desires at 
any cost to establish (one can hardly say ‘‘ prove ’’) that 
the French ancestry of Hamlet was direct. Shakespeare, 
that is, took his story straight from Belleforest’s ‘‘ Histoires 
Tragiques,’’ and only the ‘ ultra-nationalism ’’ of English 
critics postulated a former ‘‘ Hamlet ’’ play in English by 
another hand. In fact, this former play, with its ghost 
‘‘ which cried,’’ as Lodge said, ‘‘ so miserably at the Theator 
like an oister wife Hamlet revenge *’ was Shakespeare’s own 
first version; and since Nash (not Greene as Mme. de 
Chambrun states) referred to it in 1589, he had written it 
before the earliest of his plays. Mme. de Chambrun will 
have to find more arguments and correct a number of in- 
accurate statements before her theory can have weight. If 
she were also to correct her misconceptions concerning our 
attitude ‘‘ un peu enfantin ’’ to Shakespeare and his foreign 
sources, She might not have needed to strike her blow for 
France at all. 

However, let us be flattered. France is interested in 
Shakespeare, and always has been, since Voltaire condemned 
his works as ‘‘ a huge dunghill’’ and his genius as ‘‘ sans 
le moindre étincelle de bon gott.’’ With Tennyson it is 
quite the opposite. He is too much of a gentleman, too 
trimmed and elegant, like an English garden. Certain 
critics bring intelligence to bear on him, but Paris as a 
whole is frankly bored. He never has been, never could be, 
popular. The development of his reputation is solely in 
the hands of the literary reviews. Mrs. Bowden's study of 


” 


it, though confined inevitably to a narrow channel, is well 
worth reading. She has sifted every periodical, examined 
numerous translations (and if anyone wants reconverting 
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to Tennyson's music, let him glance at the French versions 
and compare them). In a sense Tennyson, far more than 
Shakespeare, is a ‘‘ national *' poet—or at least an expres- 
sion of hisage. For the French poets—Verlaine, for example 
—who are influenced by him are those for whom England 
has a special attraction, while some of the derisive super- 
ficial critics are obviously confusing their conception of the 
country with the poet. And no wonder, since our own 
twentieth century reactions against Tennyson = and 
Victorianism were intermingled. It was impossible for 
French feeling to run high over a poet who seemed all 
acceptance and no revolt, and who, instead of passionate 
fiery tumult, emitted, it appeared, a too orderly calm glow. 

After France, America. Dr. Sanders, however, is not 
concerned with national impressions. His aim is rather to 
introduce Mrs. Gaskell to the American student by means 
of a biographical summary, with a critical commentary on 
each of her main works. The above-mentioned exhaustive 
bibliography indicates the extent of the author's reading. In 
view of it his own brief study argues a stern reticence, and 
should serve its purpose well. Mr. Connely, also from 
America, became attracted by the rays of Wycherley at a 
performance of ‘‘ The Country Wife.’’ His biography is the 
one popular production on this list. Worked up, according 
to the modern canons, into pseudo-fiction, with its high 
lights brightened and its sentiment stressed, it certainly 
evokes a period picture of vitality. One may, without insult, 
call it clever. 

Finally, Mr. Sagar, dealing with Carlyle’s religion and 
psychology, has found his star to be a nebula ; and the path 
of a particle through nebulous matter is the path of a man 
in a mist. Occasional sparks hint that the author, like Mr. 
Barnard, found his task a fine adventure. But it belongs 
to the ‘* Goblin, lead them up and down "’ variety, and does 
not retail well. 


Syrtva NorMAN. 


LIVES AND DOUBLE LIVES 


Episodes and Reflections. 3v MAJOR-GENERAL 
CHILDS, K.C.M.G., K.B.E., C.B. (Cassell. 18s.) 

Bar and Buskin : Being Memories of Life, Law, and the Theatre. 
By EDWARD F. SPENCE, K.C. (Elkin Mathews & Marrot. 15s.) 

An Old Stock-Actor’s Memories. By Joe GRAHAM. Introduction 
By DAME MADGE KENDAL, D.B.E. (Murray. 15s.) 

Under Five Sultans, By Mary Miirs Patrick. (Williams & 
Norgate. 15s.) 

Myron T. Herrick, Friend of France. 
Biography. By COLONEL T. BENTLEY 
21s.) 


SIR WYNDHAM 


An Autobiographical 
MorT?. (Heinemann. 


SUCCESSFUL men, it is observed, seldom attain full bloom in 
their earliest callings; in politics certainly few enter the 
front seats by the early doors. The paths to the 
stage and literature are made devious, too, by responsible 
and fearful elders, but for success in the Regular Army it 


has seemed that a man must set his course single- 
minded. Sir Wyndham Childs, an exception, was 
apprenticed to the law and, less officially, to  bac- 
teriology. Even from his wilfully discreet account of 


himself, it is clear how greatly both branches of unmilitary 
science helped his career. One day he had to call to mind 
the possible precautions against enteric; another time it 
was the rights of deserters. His attention to Military Law 
made him judiciously insubordinate, and he drew the 
notice of Sir Nevil Macready. The Staff, the War Office, the 
highest posts of administration were all pendants on his 
retention of a legal clause. 

But a real duality of nature is to be noticed in 
him, and it is this rather than any ‘‘ revelations”’ 
about Scotland Yard, Arcos, or the Irish troubles which 
jumps the book across its handicaps of style. If the lawyer 
does not lose his civil virtues, the pattern regimental officer 
(and Sir Wyndham supported the Army Temperance Asso- 
ciation) keeps what he happily calls a ‘‘ schoolboy com- 
plexion’’ of mind. Almost a quarter of the book is given 
to the description of garrison amusements, and there are 
passages which parody without intention the anticlimaxes 
of generations of Anglo-Indians. 
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“J had not been in Dum-Dum more than a few days 
when I was awakened one night by a series of the most 
fearsome screams and yells. Memories of the Mutiny 
flashed subconsciously through my mind... .” 


We learn after another hundred words that he had heard 
a jackal. 

It is hard to see in this wide-eyed subaltern the adroit 
administrator who was so handy with political hot-chest- 
nuts, but Lord Birkenhead was no doubt right when he once 
accused Sir Wyndham of lacking a wholly military mind. 
The good military administrator is before all things a 
resourceful disciplinarian. Sir Wyndham’s resources (and 
this is surely a civilian quality) lay quite as much in his 
sympathy with the individuals curbed as in any tactical 
agility. Give him a miners’ riot to quell and you find him 
organizing football matches, or discussing the right of a 
community to strike. (Even a police strike is not wholly 
unblessed in his eyes.) Set him at the War Office and face 
him with Conscientious Objectors, and you find him oddly 
allied to the No-Conscription Fellowship for their protection. 
Something, perhaps his monocle, once convinced the public 
that he was a blood-and-iron man. No personal reactionary 
ever earned the nickname of “ Fido.’’ But what an instru- 
ment for muddled politicians! And of the conflict in the 
man himself no illustration could reveal more than his 
judgment on General Dyer: the man, he believes, probably 
saved India, but was unhappily indefensible, as ‘‘ thinking 
bigger than the King’s Regulations permitted.”’ 

Mr. E. F. Spence has no such war within himself, 
though he, too, passed a youthful period in a solicitor’s 
office, and actually earned forty years’ fortune and repute 
by a double life of quite unusual completeness. By day he 
was a Common Law barrister of great distinction. By night 
and in the small hours, he was the dramatic critic of the 
old WESTMINSTER and lesser papers. His writing, clear and 
agreeable as it is, never corrugates itself to heights, depth 
or fineness, but he has retained his balanced severity and 
his reserves of commendation for the criticism of life, in 
particular his own life. His fellow-lawyers and fellow- 
critics are in retrospect a trifle too similarly ‘‘ amiable,” 
‘‘ brilliant,’ or ‘‘ merry.’’ His modesty over his career as 
a whole is perhaps needlessly self-denying. But he stands 
up to his own experiences without any unbuttoning of the 
mind, and describes his few delinquencies without boasting. 
His mediocrity as a composer, his shyness and shrewdness 
as a lawyer, his temptations to drugs and drink, or his dis- 
taste for children are discussed with the same dispassionate- 
ness as he discusses his liking for certain pottery. 

Biographies, the best of them, are undoubtedly ‘* about 
chaps ”’ in the plural, but they must be built around a single 
figure. Mr. Spence keeps his anecdotes in proportion ; and 
they are usually characteristically demure, like the tale of 
William Archer complaining that his tight new boots kept 
him awake even through the dullest of plays. Mr. Joe 
Graham lacks this book-building sense. He tells us he was 
for many years a leading provincial actor, and thereafter 
a provincial manager. He may have been an excellent actor 
and manager, but his kindly memoirs are clotted with the 
usual backstage banter of Tree, Irving, Wilson Barrett, 
and the rest. Gossip in bulk is quite as unsatisfying and 
quite as indigestible as gluttony among the hors d’cuvres. 

Dr. Mills Patrick feeds his readers more solidly. Living 
in Turkey for more than half a century, she brought the 
American women’s college at Constantinople from a small 
foundation to an institution rather more imposing (at least 
in buildings) than all the Oxford women’s colleges together. 
She may, as her publisher assures us, be one of the most 
remarkable women of modern times, but we are not made 
aware of her personality, her life or even her looks. We 
have instead a rather unsystematic history of Turkey from 
the fall of Byzantium, with the story of the college given in 
a less continuous form. It may console us to learn that the 
Sultan’s eunuchs wore frock-coats, and that Abdul Hamid’s 
distrust of electricity was due to a confusion of mind between 
the words ‘‘ dynamo" and ‘ dynamite." 

As for Mr. Myron Herrick, he can with difficulty 
be freed from the treacle in which his sometime 
military attaché has plunged him. He represented America 
in France in 1914 (and nearly got killed when Paris was 
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bombarded). He represented her again from 1921 till his 
death last year (and welcomed Lindbergh). He was popular, 
respected, and as handsome as an elderly film actor, with 
the idealistic, unimaginative public-spirit of so many 
American business men lawyers. Lacking the wide culture 
of Page or the vigour of Gerard, he still sent home private 
and public letters of sufficient dignity. Certainly he 
deserved better of his country than this florid sarcophagus 
of a book which embalms his life clumsily between sup- 
posedly verbatim recitals and snapshots to which extracts 
from Colonel Mott act, sometimes irrelevantly, as captions. 


H. D. ZIMaAN. 


THE TREMENDOUS DUCHESS 


Memoirs of. Sarah, Duchess of 


Marlborough. 
WILLIAM KING. (Routledge. 


12s. 6d.) 


Edited by 


Ir ever the record of a palace comedy was worth preserv- 
ing, it is the redoubtable Duchess of Marlborough’s 
‘“ Account of her Conduct from her First Coming to Court 
to the Year 1710.’ Not only is it written in an extremely 
entertaining way, with all the naif vigour of a powerful 
personality absolutely sure that she was always in the right, 
but the development and peripety of the comedy affected 
European history very deeply. When Mrs. Freeman, as 
Queen Anne called her, was in favour, then the views of 
Mrs. Morley, as she in turn addressed the Queen, were 
Whig, and the War of Spanish Succession might go on. 
When Mrs. Freeman fell, the way was open for the Treaty 
of Utrecht ; for what the French could not accomplish at 
Oudenarde or even Malplaquet, Abigail Masham brought 
about by the backstairs. That is, of course, an exaggeration, 
but not so great a one as might appear at first sight: it 
was the strenuous efforts of the Duchess which made Queen 
Anne a Whig during the important years; it was Mrs. 
Masham’s influence which enabled her to relapse into her 
old Toryism. 

It is only by keeping this background in mind that the 
full flavour of this amazing document can be tasted, the 
full fun be got out of the relationship between these two 
women who were so unlike, a relationship like that of the 
flaming brandy to the plum pudding. The friendship began 
almost in the nursery, when the beautiful Sarah Jennings 
first went to Court. It lasted as a friendship for some 
twenty years—Anne, indeed, was passionately devoted—but 
then the Countess began to dislike the Princess: the terrible 
scene of the gloves, retold by Mr. King, took place ; Horace 
Walpole reported that he had heard that Mrs. Freeman, 
‘‘ dear, dear Mrs. Freeman,’’ used to turn her head away 
when offering Mrs. Morley her fan or her gloves, ‘‘ as if the 
Queen had offensive smells.’’ As Duchess, Sarah became 
overbearing, and it was this that led to her downfall, for 
once the Queen was irritated enough, she was obstinate as 
only a Stuart could be. The top scene of all is the one, 
superbly told, when the Duchess pursued her mistress to 
Kensington Palace, insisted on an interview and an explana- 
tion, to be met only by the stubborn and infuriating reitera- 
tion of a phrase. The tumultuous body, all fire and energy, 
shattered itself upon the soft, lethargic dumpling. 

The whole long tale is admirably told—one-sidedly, of 
course, since the Duchess was always in the right—but with 
a gusto and vivacity that are incomparable, although, as 
Mr. King suggests, the prose may have been tampered with 
by the editor whom the Duchess employed. Nevertheless, 
the style is still recognizably hers, to judge from those of 
her letters which can be seen in manuscript. Perhaps she 
is not always to be praised, but she is always to be admired: 
her racy language, her outspokenness (it was she who chose 
the name of Freeman as consorting well with her character), 
her drive, are to be experienced all the while one reads her, 
to remind one that she really was a great woman. She kept 
it up to the very end: her mind was as vigorous, her soul 
as passionate at eighty as it had been at eighteen. 

To the ‘“‘ Account’ are added her ‘“ Characters”’ and 
her ‘‘ Opinions,’”’ both printed before, while the whole is 
supplemented by a short and judicious introduction by Mr. 
King. He reprints two or three of the famous stories about 
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her, always worth retelling, and adds a little information. 
Unfortunately he is not always quite accurate where the 
Duke is in question. It is misleading to say that he was 
made a peer in 1682, since at that time he was only granted 
a Scotch peerage ; he did not become an English peer until 
1685. Mr. King treats his dismissal in 1692, and his being 
sent to the Tower, as one and the same event, though they 
were separated by some months. ‘‘ There is no doubt,” he 
says, ‘“‘ that it was the discovery that Marlborough was in 
treasonable correspondence with James II.’’ that led to these 
disasters. There may have been something of treasonable 
correspondence in question also, but William was forced to 
shut his eyes to that, or lose nearly all his counsellors. The 
dismissal, however, was the culmination of a series of 
Anglo-Dutch jealousies, precipitated by the knowledge that 
Marlborough was about to move in the House of Lords that 
foreigners be dismissed the King and Queen's service: it 
may also have been partly due to the side the Marlboroughs 
were taking over the family allowance quarrel. His being 
sent to the Tower was the result of the plot of one Young, 
a minor Titus Oates, who informed falsely against several 
peers. Nor is it quite accurate to refer to that reluctant 
Whig Godolphin as leader of the party ; he was, if anything, 
a Tory, and part of the Duchess’s task was to make him and 
her husband into true-blue Whigs. But Mr. King is accurate 
as regards the Duchess, and that is the main point. 
BONAMY DOBREE. 


PLAY-PRODUCING 


Hammersmith Hoy. By NIGEFI 
Producing Plays. By C. B 


Faber & Faber. 21s. 
(Dent. 7s. 6d. 


PLAYFAIR 
PURDOM. 


Sirk NIGEL PLAyFAIR has written an entertaining and warm- 
hearted book. He calls it a book of ‘‘ minor revelations,"’ 
and explains that a hoy is a small sailing ship capable of 
carrying a modest freight a short distance. He is very 
apologetic about his style, but his apologies are quite un- 
calied for. What he has to tell us he tells enthusiastically 
and well, without repetition and with a nice sense of pro- 
portion; and what he tells is often very interesting and 
very amusing, and concerns most of the celebrities in the 
theatrical profession during the last thirty years or so, as 
well as a great many outside it. Whether he is telling us 
how his mother asked Gilbert what he was coming in to 
a fancy dress ball and received the reply: ‘‘I am thinking 
of appearing as God Almighty’; or how he _ himself 
addressed an envelope :— 


‘Dear Lady Wyndham, 
43, York Terrace, 
Regent’s Park. N.W.8.” 
(and what that lady said) ; or how Tree told a young lady 
he was rehearsing who persisted in saying ‘‘ children "’ with 
the accent on the last syllable that ‘‘ Children is the illegiti- 
mate plural of Chee-ild,’’ he tells it all simply and well, and 
the reader puts the book down with a series of vivid por- 
traits in his head, such as of Chesterton suffering from 
indigestion sitting on the stone steps of the Playfairs’ rooms 
in Gray’s Inn (and recovering after a bottle of burgundy), 
and of Belloc making rude remarks about a play from their 
box, and of the boy who stepped forward at Harrow when 
the swordsmanship expert asked for a volunteer on whose 
head he might cut an apple in half—‘‘a very small, red- 
headed boy .. . and that was Winston Churchill.” 

The first part of the book, describing his childhood and 
his Harrow and Oxford days and the vicissitudes of his pre- 
Hammersmith producing and acting is perhaps the most 
entertaining: not that the story of ‘‘ minor revelations ”’ 
about the Hammersmith productions is without interest, nor 
that he has had no vicissitudes during this period. It will 
surprise many to hear that such productions as ‘‘ Riverside 
Nights ’ and ‘* La Vie Parisienne "’ were failures financially. 
‘*T am accustomed to hard knocks, with occasional intervals 
of being pleasantly enough patted on the back,” he says; 
and this attitude is surely part of the good philosophy of a 
man who considers that his work (on such plays as ‘‘ The 
Critic ’’ and ‘‘ The Schoo) for Scandal ’’) ‘‘if it is worth 
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anything at all, should be a dim reflection, a miniature 
shadow of the work which in happier days may be done by 
a National Theatre.’’ He has certainly proved, as he says, 
that there is a large audience for sane entertainment and 
for the best things in drama, as far as that wanted proving, 
and that ‘‘ its provision is a large task for a small organiza- 
tion to carry through unaided.’ And this being so, there is 
no possible reason for Sir Nigel, even if he has failure on 
failure (and we certainly hope that he will have none) ever 
to go back on the sentiment expressed by Mrs. Aphra Behn, 
which he quotes at the beginning: ‘I will not dye of the 
Pip, so I will not.’’ He gets carried out of his chronological 
path sometimes by being reminded of things that other 
things have reminded him of, but if the manner in which 
stories tumble over one another for this reason gives the 
book an amateurish effect (as he is continually fearing) it 
is also unselfconsciously attractive. 

Mr. Purdom’'s book is more professional, though it is 
largely about amateurs, and it also is attractive, and does 
its job thoroughly. The author produced ‘‘ Mr. Sampson ” 
when that play won the David Belasco Cup in New York 
and the Lord Howard de Walden in London in 1927, and he 
has produced for a good many well-known amateur dramatic 
societies. He has a good deal to say and a terse and prac- 
tical way of saying it about such things as the choice of 
a play, rehearsing, stage management, scenery, make-up, 
lighting and finance. The book should be very useful, par- 
ticularly to amateurs starting a new society or faced with 
knotty problems. It contains plenty of illustrations, a 
glossary of stage terms, a bibliography, and a good index. 


A SHELLEY THESIS 


Mad Shelley. By JAMES R. ULEMAN. 


and Milford. 7s.) 


(Princeton University 

Press, 
**Map SHELLEY’ is published by the Princeton University 
Press, and a note explains that it is the work of an under- 
graduate. Shelley was different from other men, and there- 
fore mad: that is the theme of the book, and apparently the 
only justification for the title, although the author sometimes 
expresses his idea in curious words, describing Shelley as 
an ‘‘ emanation of the World Spirit, an ultimate gorgeous 
gesture ...a refined and intensified incarnation of the 
universal song of man.’’ The book is divided into two parts, 
called ‘‘ Phenomenon ’*’ and “© Noumenon.” In the first 
Shelley is ‘‘ examined as objectively as possible ’’’ in order 
‘‘to place him historically and symbolically in his proper 
position in the world,’’ in the second ‘‘ subjectively ... as 
a man and an individual.’’ The early nineteenth century 
was a ‘ golden age,’’ Shelley, Napoleon, and Goethe the 
three men who best typified its spirit ; Shelley’s poetry was 
based upon the humanitarian Rationalism and the romantic 
fiction of the eighteenth century ; he differed from the other 
poets of his time, and before and after, because his interest 
in metaphysics and politics influenced his poetry, and be- 
cause he did not lose faith in his ideals. This seems to be 
the substance of the first part, and the conclusions of the 
second do not differ or add very much. Shelley’s ideas and 
his ideals continued to influence and to be expressed in his 
poetry, and his best poems are those which, like ‘‘ The Revolt 
of Islam *’ and ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound,” express his ideas: 
this is what it comes to. The first of these statements is no 
doubt partly true, the second may be allowed to be a matter 
of opinion, though it is difficult to understand the view that 
‘“* The Revolt of Islam” is a better poem than ‘‘ The Witch 
of Atlas.” The first quotation given above may give some 
idea of the author’s style. The whole book is written in the 
same turgid way, florid and pretentious, with a mixture of 
slang and condescension, which makes it tedious to read, 
and merely obscures the expression of whatever is sensible 
and true. To judge from the description of the material 
well-being of England in the eighteenth century, and of 
Scirroco in Italy, Mr. Ullman writes more from imagination 
than from knowledge or experience. Perhaps it is finicky 


to point out that Donne was a contemporary of Ben Jonson, 
not of Pope. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Bird of God. By VIRGINIA HERSCH. 
Europa’s Beast, By ht. H. MOTTRAM. 
Beast or Man? By JEAN M’GUIRE. 
Redheap. By NORMAN LINDSAY. 


(Harper. 7s. 6d.) 

(Chatto & Windus, 7s. 6d.) 
(Cecil Palmer. 7s. 6d.) 
aber & Faber. 7s. 6d.) 


A preTTY problem is set by the two novels that head this 
list: whether a biography is of necessity a record of a 
person who has lived, or whether the word can be applied 
io the story of an invented character. ‘* Bird of God’ pur- 
ports to be an imaginative biography of El Greco. We are 
grateful for the helpful bibliography the author gives to 
indicate the sources of her information ; the legal inventory 
of the househcld goods left by El Greco sheds valuable light 
on the customs of his age, and the catalogue of Greek and 
Italian books in his library gives expected affirmation of the 
rhythm of his taste and thought. Mrs. Hersch, with com- 
mendable patience and zeal, has searched the world over for 
her bricks, but her architecture is not perfect. In a riot 
of Alma Tademaesque scenes the enigmatical and elusive 
El Greco inevitably escapes. The letter is there but not 
the spirit. The style at times shows evidence of an imper- 
fect inoculation with the virus of Edgar Allen Poe, although 
‘* Shadows of men slid into shadows of houses whose lattice 
shutters hid the secret city women of the Greeks”’ claims 
kinship more with ‘‘ Round the rugged rock,”’ that tongue- 
twister of our childhood, than with Poe’s ‘ silken, sad un- 
certain.” An occasional natural phrase of pure Ameri- 
canism breaks refreshingly into pages of empurpled words. 

Mr. Mottram, having created Geoffrey Skene in ‘‘ The 
Spanish Farm,’ continues his hero’s biography in 
‘- Europa’s Beast.’’ Skene is as real as anyone we have met. 
We have missed him for some years. Knowing his reaction 
to war, we were eager to hear how he is facing the peace. 
What effect upon him did his intimacy with Madeline have? 
None, so far as Skene knew. The last paragraph in ‘* The 
Spanish Farm” explains: ‘‘ The only thing she and Skene 
had in common was the War. The War removed, they had 
absolutely no means of contact.’’ Yet, it is obvious, the 
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manner of his wooing of Olive Purchas is directly traceable 
to his experience with Madeline. Flanders had focused 
Skene’s mind on England ti!l his country’s neglected sym- 
bols glowed with significances of which he had been but half 
aware. All the little ways of peace took on precipitous 
meanings. The tragic picture of Ray Purchas, Olive’s 
husband, catches at the heart. A perpetual child, restless, 
reckless, without sense of responsibility, machine and speed 
mad, he is one of the special and pitiful creations of our 
day. Mr. Mottram’s characters are unforgettable, from the 
thumb-nail sketch of the old gypsy grandmother to the life- 
sized portrait of Olive. The author’s clear, flexible prose 
conveys a sense of masterly ease, and with that kind of 
reticence that means there are generous reserves to spare. 
There is an architectural beauty that comes from the right 
fusion of craftsman and artist. This novel is as good as 
‘The Spanish Farm,’’ and any author is to be envied of 
whose work that could be said. 

‘* Beast or Man? ”’ is a soberly interesting book in spite 
of its ghastly dust cover. It has a Romulus and Remus-like 
theme, although the modern biologist might think that the 
ancients knew at what period of the story it was better to 
end the myth. Still, the experiences recorded in the latest 
travel books suggest that all is not yet known of the habits 
of the higher apes. So Miss M’Guire must have the benefit 
of the doubt, to which her exciting and well-told story 
entitles her. 

‘** Redheap,”’ a first long novel by Mr. Norman Lindsay, 
cries aloud to its author for the impersonal criticism of Mr. 
Norman Lindsay the artist. The writing is reminiscent of 
old-fashioned provincial journalism at its worst. It is a 
violent and vulgar work. ‘‘ Back to the ant, thou sluggard,” 
said the out-moded moralist. ‘* Back to the pigs,’’ says the 
inodern moralist, and he sends his characters, children and 
ancients alike, to grub away at the very roots of life and 
beauty. The book cover, with its unpleasant sketch of the 
hoy and girl lovers, does no injustice to the story. 

KATHLEEN C. TOMLINSON. 


THE SCIENCE OF HISTORY 


Selected Essays of J. B. Bury. Edited by HAROLD TEMPERLEY. 
(Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d.) 

History of the Papacy in the Nineteenth Century (1864-1878). 
By J. B. Bury. Edited, with Memoir, by R. H. MuRRAY. 
(Macmillan. 10s.) 


THE editor of these selected Essays—as a devoted pupil and 
admirer of the great man who wrote them—appears to regret 
that his master should ever have made the rather question- 
able statement that history is ‘‘ merely ’’ a science. And not 
only did he make it, but he repeated it, and repeated it, as 
his manner was, with considerable emphasis. What can 
be more emphatic than the final sentence of that inaugural 
lecture—the first essay in this book—with which Bury began 
his course at Cambridge some twenty-seven years ago? 

“If year by year history is to become a more and more 
powerful force for stripping the bandages of error from 
ihe eyes of men, for shaping public opinion, and advancing 
the cause of intellectual and political liberty, she will best 
prepare her disciples for the performance of that task, not 
by considering the immediate utility of next week or next 
year or next century, not by accommodating her ideal or 
limiting her range, but by remembering always that, though 
she may supply material for literary art or philosophical 
speculation, she is herself simply a science, no less and no 
more.” 

This famous sentence—in the opinion of Mr. Temperley 
—has ‘‘ greatly obscured ’’ Bury’s thought to contemporaries. 
It has led people to suppose that he was opposed in prin- 
ciple to the literary art, that he denied the value of style, 
that he had no ‘‘sympathetic imagination,” that he 
regarded men as engines and progress as mechanical—sup- 
positions which, in Mr. Temperley’s judgment, are mani- 
festly false. He even reproduces a letter which Bury sent to 
the MorninG Post less than four years ago defending 
‘* bias *’ in history :— 

‘IT do not think,’”’ writes Bury, “ that freedom from bias 
is possible, and I do not think it is desirable. Whoever 
writes completely free from bi.s will produce a colourless 
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and dull work....No history can be instructive if the 

personality of the writer is entirely suppressed.” 

And he quotes Tacitus, Gibbon, Macaulay, and Mommsen as 
“familiar examples’ in support of his assertion that the 
most effective histories have usually been ‘ partial and 
biased.”’ It almost looks as if Bury had weakened in his 
belief in the scientific view of history. 

But does not Mr. Temperley, in his criticism of this 
famous sentence, overlook the fact that Bury himself can 
never be a colourless historian—a mere accumulator of 
‘* facts ’'—like so many of those who profess to follow him? 
He has such a passion for historical truth that he pursues 
it always as an artist; he is ‘‘ biased,’’ you might almost 
say, in favour of the truth ; he has a kind of fanatical zeal 
for it; and in the three delightful essays—on the Science of 
History, on Darwinism and History, and the Perspective of 
Knowledge—with which this book opens, you may still feel 
the fervour of his belief. Everyone who is interested in the 
purpose and method of history—who wishes to understand 
what history has become and is becoming—should read these 
Essays. It is a magnificent theme, and is treated by Bury 
with a splendid display of eloquence and learning. 

But besides his zeal for historic truth Bury had also a 
corresponding passion for freedom of thought, of which he 
was always a fearless advocate. In this ‘‘ History of the 
Papacy in the Nineteenth Century,’’ which is in fact an 
account of the Vatican Council, he sets out with solid pre- 
cision and the most careful documentary proof the attempt 
of the Papacy to curtail and limit our intellectual freedom 
by its dogma of Infallibility. The case is presented almost 
erudely and with scarcely any comment; the writing has 
none of the charm which you find in the Selected. Essays ; 
but there are few people outside the Roman Catholic 
Church—and not everyone perhaps within it—who will fail 
to feel the force of Bury’s argument :— 


‘““No conciliation is possible,"” he writes on page 45, 
‘between the dogmatic point of view and the historical 
principle. ... Cardinal Manning felt this when he said that 
dogma must conquer history." 


Professor Bury at least has done his best to prevent any 
such disaster. The book also contains a short but very 
sympathetic memoir of him, bringing before us the main 
characteristics of that strangely attractive personality. 

P. M. 


THE PROBLEM OF AFRICA 


Africa and Some World Problems. By GENERAL J. C. SMUTS. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d.) 

White and Black in Africa. A Critical Examination of the 
Rhodes Lectures of General Smuts, By J. H. OLDHAM. 
Longmans. 2s.) 


‘In Africa we are facing the most perplexing racial situa- 
tion which has ever been faced in the world,”’ says General 
Smuts, and in the first three lectures in this volume, which 
include his Rhodes lectures, he deals with this terribly 
difficult problem of Africa. General Smuts is an eminent 
mind, and in political questions in which his prejudices are 
not engaged he has shown himself to be also a man of clear 
vision and political imagination. But the problem which he 
is here considering is the political and social relations of 
white and black in Africa, and as a South African who has 
taken a leading part in politics his prejudices are deeply 
engaged. This is a dangerous book, because for those who 
have not the requisite knowledge it must be very misleading. 
General Smuts speaks with the prestige attaching to a lead- 
ing Empire statesman, and his statements will be received 
as authoritative by most of his hearers and readers. He 
is here urging upon the people and Government of Great 
Britain a particular policy for their African dependencies, 
yet his arguments are based upon statements and assump- 
tions for which there are no foundations. Happily, it is not 
necessary to prove this assertion in detail, for in Mr. 
Oldham’s pamphlet General Smuts’s lectures, together with 
his facts and policy, are subjected to a devastating criti- 
cism. Very little is left standing of General Smuts’s policy 
after Mr. Oldham has done with him. 

General Smuts’s thesis is that the South African method 
of dealing with the problem has been successful, and should 
be extended to the rest of British Africa, and specifically to 
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East Africa. It consists of white settlement and then 
‘‘ segregation."” Mr. Oldham shows that General Smuts’s 
claim that South Africa has successfully solved the problem 
and that the condition of the natives there compares favour- 
ably with their condition in the rest of Africa is completely 
unfounded. The idea of white settlements stretching on an 
unbroken line of highland from Kenya to Rhodesia is 
fantastic and geographically impossible. One point alone 
will show what a dangerous guide General Smuts is. He 
recommends intensive white settlement in such places as 
Kenya and Tanganyika. But no such settlement is possible 
at all unless there is an adequate supply of native labour, 
and all the difficulties in Kenya in recent years have arisen 
from the fact that already the few thousand settlers there 
cannot get labour without compulsion. General Smuts never 
faces the question how his policy of segregation and of 
allowing the native to develop his own life and agriculture 
is to be combined with a system of white settlement which 
will require a large native labour supply. 
L. W. 


A LITERARY POCKET-BOOK 


Those to whom East London recalls nothing but the 
squalid area through which trains from Fenchurch Street 
and Liverpool Street push their dreary way into the open 
country beyond, will be surprised to find what a brave show- 
ing the Royal Commission on Historical Monuments make 
with their latest volume, ‘‘ East London’’ (His Majesty's 
Stationery Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, 17s. 6d.). The 
area covered in this survey, which completes that of London, 
includes not only the boroughs of Shoreditch, Bethnal Green, 
Hackney, Stepney, and Poplar on the north side of the 
Thames, but also Southwark, Camberwell, Bermondsey, 
Deptford, Lewisham, Greenwich, and Woolwich on the south. 
So, apart from many ancient ecclesiastical and secular 
buildings of lesser interest, we have included in the volume 
the Tower of London and Southwark Cathedral ; the Royal 
Hospital ; the Queen’s House; the Royal Observatory ; 
Charlton House and Morden College, Greenwich ; Eltham 
Palace and Eltham Lodge, Woolwich ; and St. John’s Insti- 
tute and Brook House, Hackney. It is interesting to note 
that among these important monuments recommended as 
‘‘especially worthy of preservation’’ the Commissioners 
include the ‘‘ George Inn” in the Borough, ‘‘ now the only 
surviving example of a galleried inn in London.” 

To laud the work of the experts engaged on this great 
survey is now superfluous ; indeed, no higher encomium can 
be passed upon the present volume than to say that it is in 
every way worthy of its predecessors. Again the descrip- 
tions, for all their conciseness, really describe ; and again 
the official photographers of the Stationery Office have given 
us a series of plates, 193 in number, of a clarity beyond 
praise, especially commendable being the photographic 
studies of the architectural detail of the buildings included, 
and of the furniture, woodwork, and plate which the cen- 
turies have spared. There are many architectural plans in 
the text and in separate plates ; and an excellent map of the 
area and a large-scale ground plan of the Tower are 
provided. 

Another volume of importance recently issued by the 
Stationery Office is Part XV. of the ‘*‘ Calendar of the Manu- 
scripts of the Marquess of Salisbury preserved at Hatfield 
House ’’ (10s. 6d.), which, for all its four hundred pages, 
covers only the nine months following the Queen's death on 
March 24th, 1603. Much of the earlier correspondence in the 
volume deals with the accession of James ; and it is amusing 
to note the profoundly favourable personal impression pro- 
duced by that unprepossessing pedant on Cecil and his 
brother. The epistolary style of the time makes tiresome 
reading, but the matter is generally pregnant enough, some- 
times in descriptive value, as in the accounts of the Scottish 
King’s proclamation at Westminster, in the City, and at the 
Tower ; and at others in sidelights on the troubles of the 
time, especially on the Bye conspiracy and on the Main 
conspiracy, in which Raleigh and Cobham were concerned. 
As for the King, we find him, but two months proclaimed, 
complacently assured of his divine right and addressing the 
Council in terms which, for all their stilted courtesy, had 
prophets been present, would have shouted of Cromwell. 


Records of the torts and misdemeanours of our forbears 
often give valuable clues to the structure of the society they 
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Treatise on the Gods 


H. L. MENCKEN los, 6d. 


An account ot the nature and origin of religion by a brilliant and 
vigorous writer, which stresses man’s right and man’s ability to | 
“There is an abundance of strong and | 
cogent thought and overflowing evidence of wide and patient | 


seek and to find the truth. 


reading, thoroughly diges:ed.” Sunpay Times 


“Mr. Mencken is a crusader against all kinds of humbug. 


honest, witty, sane and afraid of nobody.” Eventnc STANDARD 


Must England Lose India? 


LT.-COL. ARTHUR OSBORN, D.S.O. 


written a pungent and challenging book. 
attitude of many of the English in India to the natives, and blames 
the English Public School training to a great extent. 
able medical experience enables him to deal intelligently and 
sympathetically with the sex difficulties raised by Mother India. 











ESTABLISHED 


The Party 
JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER 


The Third impression is now in preparation. 
greatly written, 
portraiture as anything we can remember.” 


Dress 


7s. 6d. 
**A story of great passion, 


Western Malt 


“It is lively, it paints a picture of a certain type of society, and its 
three central characters are well drawn. . .. Added to that, the 
experience of falling in love is well, painfully well, described. One 
almost suffers the pangs oneself, as one reads. Surely that is a 


tribute to pay to a novel !”” V. Sacxvitte-West in a broadcast talk. | 


Kristin Lavransdatter 
SIGRID UNDSET 945 Pages 


Speaking of it in a letter to Te Ods:reer, in answer to criticisms by 


Gerald Gould, Hucu Watpote said: “‘ The theme of the book is a | 
spiritual one, the history of a fight between good and evil.. .. If you | 


omit the spiritual struggle in it you omit everything—it is that that 
gives it its excitement, its impetus, its magnificence ! 


“Such a theme is not very popular, one would say, among either | 
It is the more interesting 
then that Kristin Lavransdatter is securing every day here a wider and | 


novel-writers or novel-readers to-day. 


more enthusiastic audience.” 











A SEAS ONABL E 


Every Day in my Garden 


F. HADFIELD FARTHING, F.R.H.S. 


The last and most complete book of this well-known | 


writer on gardening. 


‘<A well-written guide for the amateur on all branches of outdoor | 


gardening.” Tue Times 


*¢ Not only useful but makes delightful reading .. 


calendar of garden work for every day of the year.” Dairy News 


“Many books have been written about gardening, but the best of | 


them is Every Day in My Garden.” 
Second Edition 


Sunpay Express 


7s. 6d. Waterproof binding 


Alfred A. Knopf 37 Bedford Sy. W.C.1 














He is | 


7s. 6d. | 


A British regular officer who has spent many years in the East has here 
He frankly condemns the | 


His consider- | 


SUCCESSES!) 


...Nina Henry is as fine a piece of feminine | 


8s. 6d. | 
This great epic of mediaeval Norway is now in its Fourth Impressi:n, | 


BOO K's 


.. the 416 pages | 


are full of interesting matter, there are many i'lustrations, and a | 
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Professor Andrade’s 
THE New Book 


MECHANISM 
OF NATURE* 


A simple approach to modern views 
on the structure of matter and other 
branches of physical science. Professor 
Andrade has the reputation of being one 
of the most lucid and attractive of 
writers on science. 


* By E. N. da C. ANDRADE, 
D.Sc., Ph.D., Quain Professor 
of Physics, University of London. 
6s. NET 

BELL 





























Public Companies 
and the Investor 


A. E. CUTFORTH, C.B.E., F.C.A. 


In this book a well-known Chartered Accountant 
has expressed in simple terms just that essential 
information regarding the Company world and 
its ways, which the average investor requires to 
know that he may invest safely and profitably. 
Among the matters dealt with are Company 
Accounts, the Prospectus, Shareholders’ Rights, 
etc. 10s. 6d. net 


Gestalt Psychology 


DR. WOLFGANG KOHLER 


Professor in Philosophy at the University of 
Berlin. Author of ‘‘ The Mentality of Apes” 


Gestalt psychology offers a striking challenge 
to the existing schools of psychological thought. 
In this stimulating and provocative book the 
theory is set forth in English for the first time 
by one of its chief originators. 15s. net 


THE REIGN OF THE EMPEROR 


Francis Joseph 
KARL TSCHUPPIK 


‘* It is distinguished . . . by a sanity of judg- 
ment that inspires confidence, and it gives a 
very vivid impression of the Emperor and of 
his attitude towards the complicated problems 
with which he was faced during his long reign. 
The last chapters, which deal with the events 
leading up to the World War, are of peculiar 
interest.’? TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
Illustrated, 21s. net 


LONDON: G. BELL & SONS, LTD. 
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offended, and their publication is always welcome. The 
Hertford County Council have just issued Volume VI. of 
‘* Hertfordshire County Records "’ (Hertford: Simson & Co., 
10s.), which deals mainly with the business of sessions 
during the years 1658-1700, forty years of almost continuous 
change—social, political, and economic. Yet it is not the 
change, but the permanence of the social structure these 
records emphasize, with their witness to the strong vein of 
puritanism that survived the ‘‘ merriness*’ of the Restora- 
tion. Another useful source of information is the publica- 
tion of private papers and family histories, a recent example 
of which is the reprint of articles by Henry Watkinson 
Whatton in the GENTLEMAN’S MaGazINeE of 1825, with 
additions by J. S. Whatton (The Sylvan Press, 15s.). It 
is, in the main, an antiquary’s study of his own family, a 
family that, dating from the Conquest, still exists in the 
male line, and in the course of nine hundred odd years has 
had many distinguished members and contracted many 
notable alliances. The story is not very detailed till we 
reach comparatively modern times ; nevertheless, we do get 
glimpses of earlier days. 


BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 
MATHEMATICAL INTERLUDE 


WAS much interested in an article entitled ‘‘ Problems 
[«: Finesse "* which appeared in the Trmes (weekly 

edition) of April 17th. The writer, discussing the correct 
play of the hand in a situation that is constantly recurring, 
remarks :— 

“The odds are said to be nearly 2 to 1 against six 
cards being equally divided 3: 3." 

And he proceeds as follows :— 

“I confess that the maxim quoted above, that, when 
there are six (or any even number of) outstanding trumps, 
the odds are nearly 2 to 1 against their being equally 
divided, has always puzzled me. As it must be an even 
chance whether each individual card, in being dealt, falls 
to the right or left, it would seem to be equally an even 
chance on all the six.” 

Now it occurs to me that many of my readers, like the 
writer of the article, may be puzzled about this ; and since a 
knowledge of card probabilities, in such a situation as is 
envisaged, is essential to successful play, I should like to 
try and clear the matter up. 

There are—I would respectfully suggest—two fallacies 
in the passage that I have quoted. The first is the non 
sequitur of its second sentence. It is true, of course, that 
there is an even chance as to where, as between two hands, 
a particular card lies. It is also true that it is just as likely 
that two, or three, or six, or any number of cards, will all 
be dealt to the right as it is that they will all be dealt to the 
left. But the question of the aggregate distributions of a 
given number of cards is quite different. This will be 
evident, without any apparatus of mathematics, if one 
assumes a sufficiently large number of cards. Thus if one 
is dealing to right and left 20,000 cards, of which 10,000 
are all of one suit, the chance that one will deal into each 
opponent’s hand ezactly 5,000 cards of the given suit, is 
palpably an extremely remote one. 

The second fallacy is the assumption that the odds are 
always ‘‘ nearly 2 to 1 against ’’ an even division. The odds 
vary with every case. If I am the declarer, and Dummy 
and I have eleven cards of a suit between us, the odds that 
the other two will be evenly divided are just over 27 to 25 
on. If we hold nine cards of the suit, the odds are against 
an even division of the other four—the adverse chance being 
less than 3 to 2. With six cards against one, the odds are 
‘* nearly 2 to 1 against,’’ as stated—to be more exact, about 
67: 37. With eight adverse cards, the odds against an even 
distribution are over 2: 1. With ten adverse cards, they are 
nearly 9: 4. 

Now how are these odds arrived at? I will deal with 
just the case originally quoted, which in practice is the most 
important of all. The problem to be solved is this: Dummy 
and I hold between us seven Clubs. What are the odds 
against an even distribution, as between our two adver- 
saries, of the other six? 

And this is the answer :— 

(1) There are 26 unknown cards in all, of which 6 are 
Clubs. The other 20 we will call non-Clubs. 

(2) From these 26 cards, I can deal 13 to each of my 
adversaries in 10,400,600 different ways. And each of these 
10,400,600 combinations is equally likely. 
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(3) Now let us assume that A holds 3 Clubs (in which 
case B, of course, will hold 3 Clubs also). Then A’s hand 
will consist of 3 Clubs and 10 non-Clubs. 

(4) Now 3 Clubs can be dealt to A, from the 6 Clubs 
available, in 20 different ways. And 10 non-Clubs can be 
dealt to A, from the 20 non-Clubs available, in 184,756 
different ways. 

(5) Hence the total number of different distributions, 
whereunder A and B will hold 3 Clubs each, is 
20 x 184,756 or 3,695,120. And each of these, as before, is 
equally likely. 

(6) Hence it follows, also, that the number of distribu- 
tions whereunder the Clubs are not equally divided is 
10,400,600 minus 3,695,120, or 6,705,480. 

(7) So that the odds against an even distribution are 
6,705,480: 3,695,120, or nearly 2: 1. 

Q.E.D. 

NoTe.—My mathematical readers may be interested in 
the following fuller statement. The precise composition of 
the total of 10,400,600 possible hands is as follows :— 


will have 6 Clubs and B none in 77,520 hands 
will have 5 Clubs and B 1 Club in 755,820 hands 
will have 4 Clubs and B 2 Clubs in 2,519,400 hands 
will have 3 Clubs and B 3 Clubs in 3,695,120 hands 
will have 2 Clubs and B 4 Clubs in 2,519,400 hands 
will have 1 Club and B5 Clubs in 755,820 hands 
will have 0 Clubs and B 6 Clubs in 77,520 hands 


>>> rr r> 





Total 10,400,600 hands 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Growth and Tropic Movements of Plants. 
CHUNDER Bose. (Longmans. 2ls.) 

This further instalment of Sir Chunder Bose’s great 
research contains nothing so startling as his original demon- 
stration of plant sensitivity, but it is a massive advance to- 
wards the understanding of the organism. The stimulation 
of a living tissue is only one thing, in the sense, for instance, 
that beauty is not only one thing. Stimulation by light, 
by heat, by gravity (turning the thing sideways), by electric 
shock, by pricking, by rubbing, and by drugs, all take effect 
in the same way, both on a growing organ and on tissues 
that seem to have special endowments, like the leaves of the 
Sensitive Plant. ‘‘ The fundamental principle is that growth 
is retarded by storing and accelerated by weak stimulation 
of whatever kind.’”’ We are concerned with the mode of 
action of a living stuff which may be conceived as simple. 
Stimulation which retards growth causes both a nervous 
excitation and a reduction in the pressure of sap; thus 
neighbouring points will be affected both by a spreading of 
the excitation, which retards growth, and by a wave of in- 
creased Sap pressure, away from the point stimulated, which 
accelerates growth. The first depends on conductivity, the 
second does not ; their proportions will differ for assignable 
reasons. Thus when a twig moves towards light and a root 
moves away from it this does not mean that they have 
different instincts, but that the same effects of stimulation 
are acting in different proportions, for reasons which can 
be calculated in detail. When the difference seems so clearly 
purposive one must view with peculiar excitement the 
mechanical explanation. Sir Chunder Bose can magnify 
growth fifty million times, so as to get right down among 
the sizes of molecules ; most plants grow too fast for his 
most delicate method to be used. 

The Essays and Hymns of Synesius of Cyrene. Translated into 
English, with Introduction and Notes, by AUGUSTINE FITz- 
GERALD. Two vols. (Oxford University Press. 42s.) 

This edition includes all the extant works of Synesius 
except his letters, with which the editor dealt in an earlier 
book. It will be valuable to students of later Greek thought, 
whether they can read the original or not; for the intro- 
duction supplies a much needed conspectus of philosophy 
in the first four centuries after Christ, whilst the notes illus- 
trate the continuous study during this period of the earlier 
Greek authors and especially of Plato. The rendering of the 
text is scholarly and on the whole clear, although there are 
inevitable obscurities and one or two slips in translation. 
The introduction loses some of its force by being simul- 
taneously explanatory and allusive. The editor insists on 


By Sir JAGADIS 


the scientific and practical attitude of Synesius and on his 
direct debt to Plato: at a time when magical mysticism or 
text-book synopses might pass for philosophy, he succeeded 
in combining Christianity and Platonism in a system that is 
significant and original. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


| 
| 

| HAavE YOU COCKROACHES? Then buy “Blattis’’ Union 

| Cockroach Paste. Universally and successfully used in all parts of the 

| Globe. Extermination Guaranteed. From Chemists, Boots Branches, or sole 

makers, Howarths, 478, Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins 1/4, 2/6, 4/6, post free. 

SUMMER UNDERWEAR AT MAKER'S PRICES.—Light, elastic, 

| healthful, comfortable Woven Underwear, at well below shop prices. 

Write for Illustrated Catalogue and free patterns of “ B.P.” Underwear, one 

of Britain’s finest brands, sold only DIRECT-by-post from the Makers. Ladies’ 


| Summer-weight Combies, 8s. 11d. to 16s. 11d.; Men’s Vests or Pants, 8s. 8d. to 
= | 9s. Pure wool, or mixtures. Guaranteed unshrinkable. Satisfaction or money 
John and Edward Bumpus, Ltd., Booksellers back. Write—Birkett & Phillips Ltd. (Dept. N.A.), Union Road, Nottingham. 
to His Majesty the King, send books by post to 

all parts of the world. Their service is quick 


aning Silver, Electro Plate &c. 
and accurate. Catalogues and information 
about books is given on request. The address 


is 350, Oxford Street, W.1, and the telephone Goddard’ S 
number Mayfair 1223. Plate Powder 
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The Prince of Wales’s Appeal 
“1 APPEAL 


to the men and women of our Empire to give generously in 
support of this great Service—the Life-Boats. I appeal not only 
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Communications respecting subscriptions should be | 
addressed to THE MANAGER. | 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES. as President of the Institution but as Master of the Merchant 
Inland st free 12 months £1 10 0 ay ae aay one” 
n po -_- > eat 10 8 | Edward p. 
Foreign o oo ies ae sim 12 ee 110 9 | EACH YEAR WE NEED 1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 
” ” ” a re 6 15 0 to maintain the Service. 
RATES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS IN “ THE NATION AND Please send your §/- to-day, and be 
ATHENAEUM." “ONE IN A MILLION.” 
be page a ae os a ne os oe des oie £16 0 0 Will you also remember the Life-Boats in your Will? 
alf-page eee eee eve ese eee eee eee eee ese 28 06 Tue EsaRL or HARROWBY GrorGcE F SHEE. M.A 
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THE WEEK I 
B.1.S. AND REPARATIONS—INDIA LOAN— 

HE issue in Paris of the French allotment of shares 

in the Bank for International Settlements (B.I.S.) 

gave the City of London a foretaste of what may 
happen on the issue of the Reparations Loan. Over 
£11,000,000 gold flowed to Paris in the fortnight preceding 
this issue. The value of the 16,000 B.1.S. shares issued was 
only £1,600,000, on which only £400,000 had to be paid 
up. The French financiers apparently desired to stage a 
spectacular over-subscription. To meet the monetary de- 
mand banks and financial houses found it convenient, as 
there is no free bill market in Paris, to sell holdings of 
sterling and convert them into francs. The issue was on 
Tuesday this week, and was said to have been 158 times 
over-subscribed. We presume that honour has been satis- 
fied. In any case the French demand for gold has ceased 
for the time being. But is not the Reparations Loan, which 
Mr. Keynes has rightly described as ‘* one of the stupidest 
enterprises conceivable,” likely to involve a further cutflow 
of gold to France? Mr, Snowden may say that the British 
receipts from this loan will be used to reduce the National 
Debt and will not therefore diminish the capital fund avail- 
able for investment in this country, but if the issue leads to 
unnecessary consignments of gold abroad and causes the 
Bank of England to refrain from reducing its discount rate 
to 2} per cent., the revitalizing of trade, which we hope 
and believe will follow upon cheaper money, receives at 


least a setback. 


* * * 


As for the provision of capital for domestic industry, 
the issue of a £7,000,000 loan this week for the Government 
of India, on such favourable terms that it could not fail to 
attract lenders, was not calculated to encourage Mr. 
Thomas. The loan was raised “‘ to provide funds for capital 
expenditure on railways in India and for general purposes.” 
It will be argued that the Indian railways buy their rolling 
stock and materials largely in Great Britain, but we sug- 
gest that the present loan will be used chiefly for ‘* general 
purposes ” for the repayment of debt. Nearly £22 millions 
of internal rupee loans fall due this year, nearly £8} millions 
next year, and over £14} millions in 1932. The rupee con- 
version loan issued last year to meet these maturities was 
not a great success, and we presume that another conver- 
sion loan in India this year is not practical politics. Besides, 
there is an additional reason for Indians to refrain from 
subscribing to internal loans seeing that under Indian 
income-tax law interest on rupee loans is deducted at source, 
whereas interest received from abroad escapes liability to 
tax so long as it is not transferred to India for three years. 
Income-tax law and Gandhi combined have therefore 
served to make India dependent on the London capital 
market for urgent financial accommodation. The India 
Government made sure of its money by offering 6 per cent. 
bonds at 99 redeemable at par in 1935—the same terms as 
for its £6,000,000 issue last February, except that the 
maximum currency of the bonds is two years longer. The 
generosity of the India Government in offering investors a 
running yield of £6 1s. 8d. per cent. only makes it the 
more difficult for domestic borrowers to raise money cheaply 


for British trade. 


* * 


The only exception to almost complete idleness on the 
Stock Exchange is provided by the oil share market. The 
maintenance of the Shell Transport and Trading dividends 
al 25 per cent. tax free, and the increase in those of the 
Burmah Oil Company from 20 per cent. to 30 per cent., 
must not be taken to imply that the world oil situation has 
in any sense improved. The Burmah Oil Company is in 
an exceptional position. Last year it had the benefit of 
settled oil prices in India at a higher average level than 
in the previous year which covered some six months of a 
price-cutting year. Also it received two dividends from the 
Anglo-Persian Oi] Company—a final dividend in respect of 
the nine months ending December, 1928, which was paid 
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N THE CITY 
” TAX-SAVERS ”—CABLES AND WIRELESS 


in July, 1929, and an interim in respect of 1929, which was 
paid in December last. When there was no price war in 
the Indian kerosene markets the Burmah Oil Company used 
to pay dividends of 30 per cent. It is, therefore, not sur- 
prising that it should have returned to that rate of distribu- 
tion. The Anglo-Persian Oil Company should also be able 
to increase its dividends, which for the nine months ending 
December, 1928, were at the rate of 12} per cent. per 
annum. Last year it had the benefit of the 24d. per gallon 
advance in petrol prices in this country, and it also received 
an additional revenue from its partnership with the Royal 
Dutch-Shell group in the Eastern markets outside India 
and China. We would therefore expect the Anglo-Persian 
to pay 15 per cent. or even 17} per cent. in respect of 1929. 
As for the American oil situation, we referred last week to 
the adverse effects of a restriction policy upon the earnings 
of Shell Union. The latest attempt to tighten up the 
restriction policy in California appears to have failed and 
a reduction in Californian crude oil prices has been 
announced. Restriction in California is legally enforceable, 
but in Oklahoma, where it is voluntary, we expect pro- 
ducers to return to uncontrolled production before the 
summer. The investor should, therefore, exercise great dis- 
crimination before plunging in the oil share market. 
* * * 


To return to the City revolt against the Budget, we 
find a prominent firm of stockbrokers expressing the opinion 
that the present level of taxation may have a revolutionary 
effect upon the Stock Exchange. It may tend, they argue, 
to destroy all but a local interest in securities which are 
liable to British income tax even if held by residents abroad, 
and to broaden the market in foreign bonds or équity 
shares and in certain British stocks—5 per cent. War Loan, 
4 per cent. Victory Bonds, and 4 per cent. Funding Loan— 
on which the interest is paid without deduction of tax on 
a declaration that ownership is held by persons not 
ordinarily resident in Great Britain. It might be added 
that with income tax and surtax at wartime levels on the 
largest incomes an increasing interest is likely to be shown 
in stocks which are popularly known as the “‘ tax-savers.”’ 
These are stocks which allow a low running yield but a high 
redemption yield—the redemption “ profit’? not being 
liable to tax. We give the following instances :— 


Date of Flat Yield % 
Redemption. Price. Yield % with redn. 
Belgian 3% 1939 863 £3 9 9 £419 6 
Transvaal 3% 1923-53 833 sia 8 413 0* 
Transvaal 3% 1958 83 ae 3 4 5 Of 
Natal 3% 1929-49 77 318 0 418 6 

*On probable life 14 years 

+ On probable life 21 years 

x - + 


There has been a further outburst of liquidation in the 
market in Cables and Wireless, Ltd., stocks. The following 
figures, showing that since last year £17 million has been 
written off the market valuation of this State-authorized 
merger, contain the makings of a public scandal :— 


High Market Present Market 

1929 Valuation Price Valuation 

53% Pref. Stk. £23 500.000 99 £23,265.000 93 £21,855,000 
73% A Ord, Stk. 21,200,000 904 19,186.000 503 10,706,000 
B Ord. Stk. 9,000,000 104 9,360,000 24 2,160,000 


The charges against the Post Office of unwillingness to co- 
operate with Cables and Wireless and of refusing to make 
use of the beam services for telephonic communications with 
the Dominions, have been ventilated in the Tres and in 
the House of Commons, but have never yet been properly 
determined, We must wait for the issue of the Cables and 
Wireless report for 1929, which is promised ** about mid- 
summer.’’? In the meantime, the market is expecting the 
Company to earn its 5} per cent. preference dividends, 
together with 8 per cent. on its 7} per cent. “* A ” ordinary 
stock. The “‘ B ” ordinary stock becomes a remote pro- 
position. 





